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“ Younes is a marvel of entertainment. Its stories 
reader irresietibly ; ite pictares are admirable; the wealth of its 


hold the 
contents is sim; ly amazing.” — 


* HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN WreKLY. 


| 
~~ | NEW SERIAL STORY. 


‘THE HOUSEHOLD OF GLEN HOLLY. 


By LUCY C. LILLIE, 

on or “Tux “Jo’s Orpor™ “ITY,” 
| Hover,” Ero. 

| ILLUSTRATED BY ALICE BARBER. 


Mrs, Litiir enjoys an enviable reputation as a writer of stories 
for givis, the charm of her work being in her sympathetic treatment 
of fine and gentle types of character. ‘ 

The new serial is bequn in Harper’s Youna Propie for Febru- 
ary 14th, and will run for nearly sir months. 

‘As Mas. Litir’s serial begins, New Robinson Crusoe” ends, 
and the mysterious personality of Mr. Crusoe is made clear. 


A Supplement to this pumber contains a very interesting article 


| KITCHEN-GARDEN AND COOKING-GARDEN. 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON, 
of the Wilson Mission, New York City. 
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‘CALMNESS AND. DELIBERATION, 


HE Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, evidently ap- 
prehensive of the nomination of Mr. BLAINE, 
says: | 
“Tt lis not the time for any delegate to commit himself to any 
candidate, and go about labelled as a ‘ Buarne man,’ a ‘SHERMAN 
man,’ a ‘ LIncoLN man,’ or as the adherent of any personal stand- 
ard. The one problem which the Republican party at Chicago 
should sit down calmly, dispassionately, and deliberately to solve 
is, Who is the very strongest man that we can nominate for car- 
rying the States of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, or 
who can poll more votes in those States in 1888 than were polled 
in 1884, when we failed to carry them ?” 


* This is unquestionably a wise suggestion, but cer- 
tainly it will not be heeded. Does the Bulletin re- 
call any Convention which acted in that discreet 
manner? The theory of a Convention, indeed, is that 
of a body of delegates who meet to look over the 
ground and compare views, and finally to subordinate 


' personal preferences for the evident common advan- 


tage. So the theory of the electoral colleges is that 
of electors who consider carefully for whom to cast 


their votes, and who, after an interchange of views, 


vote for the best available man. It is the theory, but 
it is not the practice, and it is conceded that if any 
elector should plant himself upon the plain constitu- 
tional intention, there would be a tempest of ‘‘ Judas 


e country. Long usage and common under- 
ing have completely set aside the constitutional 
intent, and an elector would feel himself to be dis- 
honored should he vote for any other candidate than 
the one nominated by the party for which he acts in 
casting his ballot. | 

Delegates to nominating Conventions are generally 
sent under instructions, or they are elected because of 
ir declared preferences, which are in harmony "the 


of t 


of the and Benedict Arnold !” from theentire press 


those of the Conventions that sent them. But the 
or toege of the chief candidates contend in the Con- 
vention for their man, not for the welfare of the party. 
They have been selected by those who have already 
decided that the party welfare requires the nomina- 
tion jof a certain candidate, and only when they fear 
that his chief opponent may be nominated do they 
break, and they break then for the purpose of defeat- 
ing his rival. This was the situation in the Conven- 
tion of 1880, when the friends of Mr. BLAINE, alarmed 
by the steadiness of the GRANT phalanx, suddenly 
cast their vote for GARFIELD. It was, of course, un- 
der the theory of the representative character of a 
Convention, a fair conclusion that the candidate who 
among the other candidates had much the larger num- 
ber of votes was, next to their own, the choice of the 
Conyention, and therefore of the party. But the 
BLAINE delegates were first for the nomination of 
their man, and second, for the defeat of Grant. The 
asperities of a hot contest in a Convention are such 
that there cannot be deliberation and acareful com- 
parison of probabilities. The Convention is domi- 
nated by the strongest factional spirit, and if there 
be not virtual unanimity, as in the renomination of 
Mr. LINCOLN in 1864 and of General GRANT in 1872, 
the result is reached by jealousies and bargains, not 
by calm, dispassionate, and deliberate consideration. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Republican 
delegates will go to Chicago exactly in the way that 
the Bulletin deprecates, as BLAINE men and SHERMAN 
men jand LINCOLN men and other men’s men. If the 
BLAINE men are in the majority, they will at once 
If some delegations are obliged to 
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vote for favorite sons, but are really BLAINE men, as 


in the Con yéstion of ’84, they will cast their honorar 

votes and then hurry to BLaing. If the BLAINE men} 
however, are not a majority, their disposition is well 
enough understood to make it pretty certain that the 
man who is least distasteful to them will be selected 
—that is to say, the man whom the BLAINE influence 
will most readily control. If Mr. BLAINE should not 
be nominated, the Convention would hardly select a 
candidate who is essentially a representative of the 


anti-BLAINE tendency and spirit in the party. Such 


a candidate would be very unacceptable to the BLAINE 
interest, and should he be set aside, the Convention 
would wish first of all to propitiate that interest, as, 
when General GRANT was defeated in the Convention 
of 1880, the first desire was to placate Mr. CONKLING 
in the selection of a candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
Mr. SHERMAN’Ss friends are very busy in Ohio, and 
they are busy for Mr.SHERMAN. That will be the 
course of all the friends of all the serious candidates, 
and what will not be seen in the Convention is calm- 
ness and dispassionateness and deliberation. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


SPoILs politicians would like to have it generally 
believed that, in their familiar phrase, ‘‘ civil service 
reform is dead,” because everything at which its 
friends aim is not done at the time and in the way 
that they might prefer. Ever since the movement 
began its opponents have announced occasionally, 
to keep up their own courage, that the humbug was 
now finally disposed of. But it still goes marching 
on. Its appeal has always been taken to the good 
sense and intelligence of the people, and its success is 
assured by the constantly wider popular understand- 
ing and approval of its principles. Among recent 
incidents of the movement of reform we observe the 
appointment by the Democratic Mayor of Brooklyn 
of an admirable local Commission, composed of sin- 
cere friends of reform, and the Commission has been 
made more efficient by reducing its numbers. Mayor 
CHAPIN, as Speaker of the Assembly, strongly sup- 
ported the State reform law, and probably secured its 
passage. There is no question of his good action in 
the appointment of fhe new Commission. In Buffalo, 
as we stated last week, the demand of a large body of 
leading and influential citizens that the principles of 
the reformed system shall be applied to the selection 
of teachers in the public schools is a very significant 
acknowledgment of its practical value. This is an 
effort which will be watched with great interest, be- 
cause there is no more outrageous public abuse than 
the selection of such teachers by politicians for polit- 
ical and personal reasons. The degradation of the 
schools by the politicians concerns the whole com- 
munity. 

In Chicago the Aldermen recently decidgd, by a 
vote of 21 to 7 of the members present, to introduce 
the reformed system into the city administration. 
But the project failed for the want of a two-thirds 
vote of the thirty-six members of the whole body. 
The Chicago Tribune says that there is no doubt that 
the sentiment of the Council is decidedly favorable, 
and that public opinion unquestionably approves the 
reform. It adds that the reformed system in the 
national service has been productive of much good, 
despite the spoils politicians. The Tribune says, 
frankly: 

“As matters stand now the subordinate departments at the 
Federal Building are manned by fairly capable and moderately 


intelligent young men, if they are Democrats. Any complaint that 
is made concerns officials not subject to civil service rules.” 


It does not doubt that reform rules of some kind will 
be soon adopted, for the principle is approved : 

“Civil service reform conquered to a certain extent even the 
time-honored, rock-rooted spoils prejudices of the Bourbons. They 
have at least affected to carry out its principles, and that is a ¢on- 
cession. -With only seven Aldermen out of thirty-six opposed to 
the reform in Chicago, it is bound to win.” 


In New Yorkdhe General Term of the Supreme 
Court, by Judges VAN Brunt and Brapy, Judge Dan- 
IELS dissenting, has decided that an officer to whom 
the Constitution has given the appointing power 
without reserve cannot be controlled in the exercise 
of the power by subsequent legislation. This deci- 
sion would seem to dispense with the law providing 
preference for veterans. Judge DANIELS differs ab- 
solutely from his coll es, and the question will be 
taken to the Court of Appeals. If the General Term 
should be sustained, it would be necessary hereafter 
to make such constitutional grants of the power of 
appointment subject to conditions imposed by the 
Legislature. It is certainly a sound principle that 
in granting the power the people in the Legislature 
shall determine the conditions of its exercise. 

The recent revision of the rules and regulations in 
the national service is in the interest of greater clear- 
ness and orderly method. The rules are strengthen- 


ed by prescribing dismissal for certain offences, espe- - 


cially official interference in elections and soliciting 
or receiving political contributions. Political inter- 
ference of any kind with examinations is also pre- 
vented by the rules. The limitation of the entering 
age to forty-five years is abolished. The list of eli- 
gibles to be presented for selection is reduced from 
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four to three, and the minimum grade in examina- 
tions is raised from 65 to 70. Soldiers and sailors are 


amply secured their legal preferences. Compulsory 


examinations for promotion are required, from which 
soldiers and sailors are exempted by permission to 
remain in their grade. The scope of the rules is 
somewhat extended to include.in the departments at 
Washington certain employés hitherto not within. 
the classified service. A questionable change is the 
permission for appointing officers to object to all el- 
igibles certified, and with the approval of the Com- 
mission to ask the certification of new names. We 
see no good reason for such a rule, and we have not 
heard it suggested as the result of experience. It is_ 
stated in a letter from Washington that a rule was 
submitted to the President requiring the filing of rea- 
sons for removal as a part .of the records of the office. 
This is a provision which is strongly favored by the 
Reform League, and it is stated to have been approved 
by Commissioners OBERLY and LyMAN. But.Com- 
missioner EDGERTON disapproved, and the President, 


according to the report, sustained him by rejecting 


the rule. This is to be regretted for the same reason 
as the refusal of the Senate to act upon nominations 
in open session. In both cases secrecy is at once an 
incentive and a cover for abuse. Nothing would do 
more to prevent improper removals than a require- 
ment to state the reasons forthem. It is evident that 
the question of reform has taken hold of the public 
mind, and it is not a movement which goes backward. 
The passions of the ‘‘ Presidential year” naturally 
tend to obscure it. But it has done very much to 
foster and develop independent action in politics, 
and with independent voters it is a most important 
consideration. | | 


THE COPYRIGHT MOVEMENT. 


THERE has never been so general and resolute a 
movement for international copyright, among all the 
interests involved,as now. Practical action has been 
hitherto baffled by the remark that when publishers 
and autnors were agreed upon what:they wish, some- 
thing might be done. Authors and publishers are now 
agreed—and we use the word ‘‘ publishers” as com- 
prehending both the manufacture and the distribution 
of books. The co-operation of all the interests is both 
intelligent and energetic, and difficulties have been 
removed with great tact and good temper. In Bos- 
ny International Copyright Association has been 

ntly formed, which is in communication with the 
American Copyright League of authors and the Pub- 
lishers’ Copyright League, and the general grounds 
of the present effort are well stated in a circular of 
the executive committee of the Publishers’ League. 
This address rests the movement upon five considera- 
tions: relief of American authors from the competi- 
tion of the unpaid work of foreign writers; security 
to foreign authors of a due compensation; securing 
to American readers foreign works which in the pre- 
sent situation are not republished in this country, 
with the assurance that the interest of American pub- 
lishers will provide cheap books; a more satisfactory 
and remunerative basis for the American book trade; 
and a just and wise national policy. 

The popular feeling upon the subject we believe to 
be much more reasonable than is generally supposed. 
The English demand of fair play is also a peculiarly 
American requirement. The American prefers to 
procure his property honestly, and if he sees that a 
man is wronged by him, his impulse is to correct 
the wrong. The copyright question lias never been 
brought fully and fairly to public attention, because 
of the nervous apprehension of the members of Con- 
gress that international copyright is equivalent to 
dear books, and that the people will have cheap books. - 
Undoubtedly they will have cheap books, but it isa — 
great injustice to assume that they will insist upon 
cheap books ‘“‘anyhow.” The foreign author is a 
workman, like the American reader, and the reader 
will not, in our opinion, consciously and purposely 
wrong the writer. He recognizes his debt to the 
writer, and he does not believe that his debt is paid 
by somebody else, or that he is not fairly bound 
to account to the author for the use of his work. 
This is a kind of argument which, we believe, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to Americans, and members of Con- 
gress are in danger of underestimating the intelli- 
gence and morality of their constituents. 

The CHace bill, which is designed especially to 
guard the interests of the industries engaged in the 
making of books, had some provisions, as originally 
drawn, which were of questionable advantage. The 
absolute prohibition of the importation of any copies 
of a foreign book which is copyrighted here would be 
injudicious, because it would at once, and wholly 
without necessity, arouse the very positive opposition 
of a very important although not numerous class. 
The number of persons who wish to have foreign 
copies is small, but their feeling is strong, and they 
could be gratified without injury to the objects sought 
by the bill. This is a modification of the Cuace bill 
which has been proposed, and which is very reason- 
able. A few such changes would not affect the gen- 


eral principle and purpose of the bill, which must be 
necessarily a concession and compromise. The main 
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principle of the bill is manufacture in this country, a 
provision which relieves the apprehension that the 
American manufacturing interest would suffer from 
international copyright. This is of course a conces- 
sion of the authors’ interest, but the condition of the 
common advantage is, as we say, a common yielding. 
Recrimination and jealousies of every kind are wise- 
‘ ly suspended. The present object is to find a sensible 
and practicable beginning of an international copy- 
right system, and the auspices happily are most pro- 
pitious. 


THE OUTRAGE AT JACKSON, 


THE statement of Mayor McGILL, of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, may be taken as a fair account of the facts in 
regard to the late election in that city. Mr. McGILL 
has lived for forty-two of his forty-nine years in 
Jackson. He was a Confederate soldier through the 
war, and ‘‘ when the surrender took place,” he says, 
‘‘T also surrendered.” He was first elected Mayor in 
1874, and was re-elected annually unti] this year, and 
the facts which he mentions about the reduction of 
the rate of taxation for general improvement under 
his administration are exceedingly creditable. Mr. 
- MoGu is a Republican. Of the six aldermen, five 
have been white Democrats and one a colored Repub- 
lican. Of the other five chief city officers, three were 
white Democrats, and one a white and one a colored 
Republican. Of the six members of the police force, 
four were white Democrats and two colored Republi- 
cans. This was certainly not a ‘‘ negro-ridden” gov- 
ernment. On Christmas Eve, during a mélée, a 
young white man was killed by a colored man, who 
was in turn immediately killed. This occurrence 
led to a bitter attack upon Mayor MOGILL and his ad- 
ministration, and to an inflammatory appeal to race 
prejudice. An anonymous circular in the old Ku- 
- Klux vein was issued, professedly from the young 
white men of Jackson, denouncing the city govern- 
ment as the rule of negro butchers, and warning the 
colored citizens not to attempt to run for office at the 
pending election, nor by their votes to foist upon the 
city again ‘‘the black and damnable machine mis- 
called a government.” 

The colored citizens thereupon resolved not to at- 
tempt to take any part in the election—a determina- 
tion which, the Mayor thinks, alone prevented riot 
and bloodshed. Such an incident, as we said, so far as 
appears, and upon the statement of the Mayor, is due 
to the old Ku-Klux spirit. It is the suppression of a 
vote by mysterious, and therefore more effective, ter- 
rorism. It is an incident, like the cheating at the 
polls in Cincinnati and Indianapolis, like the 6ld 
TWEED frauds in the New York elections, and the 
Plaquemine frauds in Louisiana, greatly to be de- 
plored by all good citizens, and to be corrected as 
summarily and effectively as possible. But it is not 
an offence to be distorted in the account, and at- 
tributed to a whole community. The Democratic 
Daily Advertiser, published in Jackson, at once de- 
nounced the outrage, and Judge WHARTON called the 
attention of the Grand Jury to the statements. This 
was not reassuring, as the Judge is said to have op- 
posed bitterly the exercise of their rights by colored 
citizens, and the jury rather rebuked the Advertiser, 
and declared that, with the exception of the circular, 

hey knew of no intimidation. ‘The Democratic jour- 

al was not abashed, however, and reiterated its state- 
ments. Meanwhile the subject had been called to the 
attention of the President, and hearing that Mr. Har- 
_ RIs, the United States District Attorney of Migsissippi, 
had been implicated in the transaction, the President 
summoned him to Washington. His explanation was 
unsatisfactory, and he was removed. The interview 
is said to have been warm, and the President to have 
declared that such proceedings would not be toler- 
ated. . 

The special committee of the Senate to investigate 
the facts will, we hope, proceed without delay. But 
the action of the President is very significant, and the 
course of the Daily Advertiser shows that the outrage 
cannot be turned wholly to party account. The pur- 
pose of the inquiry is undoubtedly to furnish ‘‘cam- 
paign material.” But the wrong is of a kind which is 
to be corrected by just such local opinion as that which 
the Advertiser represents, and by such vigorous and 
unmistakable conduct as that of the President. The 
protest of the Advertiser, and the removal of the at- 
torney, and the universal attention drawn to one such 
incident of a kind which is now infrequent, show the 
great advance since the days of the Ku-Klux. 
gradual change of public opinion wrought by many 


influences, and not force bills and similar legislation, 


is the remedy for such wrongs. If the committee 
should recommend stringent legislation of the kind 
contemplated by the CHANDLER resolution, the best 
judgment of the country, as it seems to us, would not 
_ Sustain them. 


THE NEW YORK CAPITOL. 
to the State of New York, although it 


IT is a disgrace 


may not be easy to allot jastly the responsibility, that after — 


erecting a Capitol at a greater cost than any other building 
in the country, the stone ceiling of one of ite chief rooms 
should be in such immediate danger of falling that the room 
must be abandoned. Nor is this done without a grave ap- 


whole subject upon the table. 


struction. 


The. 
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prehension that other parts of the building may be destroyed 
by the same cause. Indeed it is evident that if the stone 
arch of the Assembly Chamber should fall, confidence in the 


whole structure would be shaken, and a panic would at, 


once seize every department of the government which is 


lodged in the Capitol. 


The report of the experts is a startling document, and 
the Assembly would be hardly justified in disregarding it. 
When accomplished engineers and architects state that they 
felt themselves to be in such peril while they were conduct- 
ing the investigation that they were very glad to escape, 
proper deliberation upon public questions is not to be ex- 
pected from the most deliberative assembly sitting under 
such aroof. It is, of course, absurd that the State has spent 
some fifteen or sixteen millions of dollars upon the Capitol 
without securing for the Assembly Chamber a roof which 
will stay in its place. 

The reason is, in large part, that’ as a public work it has 
not been regarded or treated with the common-sense that 
usually characterizes private work. We do not hear that 
any part of the Equitable Insurance building, which is one 
of the most costly and splendid in the city, is in danger of 


‘tumbling down. There has been no politics in the work 


upon the Equitable, and politics explains much of the enor- 
mous cost and the unsatisfactory result of the Capitol. 
Even now, notwithstanding the plain and peremptory char- 
acter of the expert report, politics interposes doubts and 
suspicions, and before the report, one of the Assemblymen, 
doubtless persuaded that the talk about the infirm vault 
concealed some huge “job” or “deal,” moved to lay the 
It will be comical to see the 
Assembly fleeing from a chamber for which all the resources 
of intelligence and skill and art and unstinted money could 
not provide a stable roof. But it ought also to be very in- 
structive both to the Legislature and the people. 


GOVERNOR ANDREW. 


OnE of the stanchest and strongest of original Repub- 
licans is JOHN M: ForBEs, of Massachusetts. He was the 
trusted counsellor and moat efficient supporter during the 
war of Governor ANDREW, and for a long time he was the 
Massachusetts member of the National Republican Com- 


mittee. In 1872 he strove earnestly to prevent the depart- 


ure of CHARLES SUMNER from the Republican ranks, as he 
had warmly opposed Governor ANDREW’S views of recon- 
But in 1884 Mr. FoRBES was unable to support 
Mr. BLAINE, and the course of no man was more significant 
and important than his. 

At a late meeting of the Massachusetts Club, Governor 
ANDREW was the theme of the evening, and Mr. ForBgs, 
unable to attend, sent an exceedingly interesting letter, of 
which we print the conclusion. It is well worthy the at- 
tention of those who hope that the Republican party may 
be recalled to its original spirit and its old sympathy with 
the best and most patriotic feeling of the time. 

Mr. FORBEs says of Governor ANDREW : 

“What was perhaps the most notable event of his official life 
has been too soon forgotten—that after having been the strongest 
advocate of using every weapon to put down the rebellion, he in 
his valedictory address took the ground that in reconstruction we 
were bound to forget and to forgive, and that the education, in- 
telligence, and brains of that sindion of the Southern people which 
had led them out ought to be used to bring them back in. 
Many of ys, myself among the number, received this far-sighted 
advice with coolness or opposition, but the history of reconstruc- 
tion now seems to prove conclusively that his views were states- 
man-like and prophetic. After trying first military rule, and then 
the effect of Federal patronage to bolster up carpet-bag misrule 
at the South, without in any degree ameliorating the disordered 
state of things there, we are now finding-that prosperity and good 
government are returning under the lead of the reconstructed 
rebels. Of course there are exceptions, which we must hope will 

more and more rare ; but while seeking the best methods 
of government everywhere, I cannot but think our legislators ought 
to accept Governor ANDREW’s valedictory as a legacy to be care- 
fully studied and treasured up, coming as it did from one of the 
most advanced radicals of the time, whose sincerity and intelli- 
gence no one doubts. It was in advance of public opinion, and 
did not at the time have the weight it deserved, but, in my judg- 
ment, it will stand in the future alongside of the farewell address 
of General Wasnineton.” 


IRELAND AGAIN. oe 


- Tur reassembly of the British Parliament reopens the 
Irish debate. It is always going on, but more quietly dur- 
ing the holiday vacation. The recent striking incidents 
are the visits of Lord HARTINGTON and Mr. GoscHEN, and 
of Lord Ripon and Mr. Mor.ey, to Dublin, and the steady 
enforcement of the law by Secretary BALFour. He is pur- 
suing inflexibly the policy announced by Lord SaLisBurRY 
of compelling obedience to the law, and he is doing it with 
a gay and almost jaunty air, which is always captivating 
to the English mind as the demeanor of true courage. 

In Ireland, under all the circumstances, the most strik- 
ing fact is the absence of serious crimes. The disorder lies 
chiefly in disregard of the law concerning public meetings. 
There is also, for the first time in the long Irish agitation, 
a hearty and convinced, not perfunctory, participation of 
eminent Englishmen and members of Parliament. This, as 
Mr. Moriey said in Dublin, tends to overthrow the old 
barriers of separation, arising from English ignorance, in- 
difference, and incredulity, and to bring the two people 
into real union. This actual union assures the friendly co- 
operation of a local Irish Legislature, and with every day 
and demonstration which contirms it, the spectre of separa- 
tion fades away. , 

The reception of Lord HaRTINGTON and Mr. GOSCHEN was 
an imposing demonstration of the Irish interest which op- 
poses home rule. But it lacked the eceon Pally popular 
character of the greeting to Lord Ripon and Mr. Mor.ey. 
It was not possible to feel behind it the great body of the 
Irish people and the characteristic force of the national 
sentiment. Perhaps when Parliament enters upon the dis- 
cussion it may appear that the government has some policy 
to propose for the pacification of Ireland other than the 
enforcement of the coercion act. The present situation is 
plainly not a permanent one. Mr. GLADSTONE returns re- 
freshed from his Italian recreation, and his party are evi- 
dently cheerful and confident that the stars fight for them. 
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A MONUMENT OF AMERICAN HEROISM. 


In his speech at Nashville last March Senator SHERMAN 
said, “The war is over, thank God; but the courage, devo- 
tion, and fortitude of both sides remain the common_pride 
and heritage of us all.” These words have beén very prop- 
erly selected by the surviving members of the Philadelphia 
Brigade, and Cowan’s First New York Battery, and of the 


Confederate PICKETT’s Division, as an association which 


has decided to undertake to build a monument near the 
“ Bloody Angle,” on the field of Gettysburg, where PIcKETTr’s 
heroic. and historic charge was repelled, after a loss of 3300 
killed, wounded, and missing of its 4700 men. | 
Last summer there was a large assembly at Gettysburg 
of the men of the Blue and Gray who took part in the at- 
tack and repulse. They met as friends and American citi- 
zens and patriots, as all men who comprehend the spirit of 
the bravest soldiers on both sides now meet, and they unan- 
imonsly resolved to commemorate upon that decisive field 
the quality. which Gettysburg and every other battle-field 
of the war illustrated—American heroism. Happily they 
did not resolve to persist in arousing the passions and pre- 


' judices of another day, nor to revive in every exasperating 


way epithets and incidents and memories -which belong to 
the past and not to the present, the revival of which is 
sought for no patriotic or generous or humane purpose. 

An organization was effected from members of the three 
bodies engaged. Union and Confederate soldiers are asso- 
ciated in the commemorative work, and at the head of the 
honorary members are General SHERMAN and General JOHN- 


‘STON. It isa movement which signally illustrates not only 
It . 


the enlightened spirit of this age, but of this country. 
may be almost said that the disastrous effects of the Thirty 
Years’ War, which ended nearly two and'a half centuries 
ago, are still to be seen in Germany. But at the 


civil war is fast vanishing, and an American’s pride in his 
country was never so much justified as to-day, not only in 
the security of a free Union, but in the rapid disappearance 
of the feelings which produced the struggle. 


PERSONAL. 


Ottver WenveLt Hotmes mourns the death of his wife, for 
half a century his helpmeet. Mrs. Hozmes was the daughter’ of 
Judge Cuagies Jackson, who away back seventy-five years ago 
was on the Supreme Court Bench of Massachusetts. Hers was a 
life full of good works. | ‘ 

— Little Josey Hormann, musical phenomenon, has been received 
at the White House. 

—Recorder Smytn has opened himself to dreadful suspicions 
f the rest of the bench and the bar of New York. He had 
the hardihood while trying a case the other day to ask for an ex- 
planation of phrases used in the seductive game ycleped poker. “I 
have never in my life seen a game of poker played,” he said. 

—SrepHen J. Meany, journalist and Irish agitator, one of the 
familiar figures of the New York Press Club, died up in Connecti- 
cut last week, where in his old age—he had passed his seventieth 
birthday—he had undertaken the task of establishing a new news- 
pa He was a dozen years ago the close political friend and 
adviser of Joun Ketty, Tammany’s chief; but that of which the 
old man was proudest was the fact that while yet a printer’s lad 
in County Clare he attracted the attention of Danirt O’ConngLL, 
who made him forthwith of consequence in Irish journalism. 

—Senator Rippiesereer, of Virginia, claims pre-eminence in 
Congress on one account at least. He is the only man at the 
capital who has stood up in two duels. And he is deporting him- 
self in the Senate just now as though he wouldn't be averse to one 
or two more. 

—General Seaman celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday last 
week. ; 

—General Bensamin Burien, cultivating Jeffersonian simplicity 
anew, has abandoned the jaunty bunch of flowers that aforetime 
was always to be seen pinned at his button-hole. 

—Few of the cou 8 fellows who earned laurels as war cor- 
respondents at the front with the Blue or the Gray twenty-five 
years or. 80 ago, pioneers of American newspaper enterprise, are 
with us still. The latest to drop out of the ranks is J. E. P. 
Doy.s, who did brave work for Western and Northern papers the 
whole conflict through. 

—G.tapstTonk’s friends aver that the Grand Old Man was never 
in better health than he is just now, and he himself promises that 
‘“‘ Parliament shall be kept awake for many a day yet.” 

—At Baltimore and in some other Southern communities Sip- 
nEY Lanrer’s memory is kept green by celebrations on his birth- 
day. There was a poet whom all Dixie loved, and whose admirers 
at the North were legion. At the recent celebration in Baltimore 
tributes to his memory. were read from letters of Epmunp C. Srep- 
man and James Lowe. 

—Chicago justice having disposed of anarchists and bombs, lo! 
yet another menace is in the rich man’s path. Now it is the coro- 
ner’s jury that goeth about loaded. Joun Weisser, of Ohara, 
Pennsylvania, worked hard for sixty years, and accumulated a for- 
tune of $100,000. Then he made a will, and last week he died, 
suspected of suicide, whereupon the Ohara coroner and his jury, 
sitting in council, vote that his mind must have been impaired, he 
had so much money to bother him. 

—A. J. H. Way, celebrated on two continents as a painter of 
still-life, is one of the latest victims to pneumonia. He was sixty- 
two years old, and a worker to the day of his death. 

—Cardinal Susron1 has been instructed by the Pope to impress 
upon the people of Ireland that they must commingle prudence 
with their politics and respect the laws. 

—The Boston’s Young Men’s Christian Association, establishing 
a library, invited Grorez W. Casze to deliver a lecture in behalf of 


the enterprise. -No tickets were sold. Admission was given to ~ 


anybody who brought a book for the library. The scheme made 
a happy hit; a good many library shelves were filled. 

—And rude,mugwumpery shows itself even up in Canada. Sir 
Avo.pae Caron, the Dominion Minister of Militia, lately elected to 
Parliament from the county of Quebec, is accused of buying votes 
by irreconcilables who think such things are wrong. If the charge 
is established, Sir ADoLPH® cannot hold an office for seven years. 

—Ewanvst Lenmay, one of the cotton kings of the country, who, 
with his brother Mayer Leaman, has extensive investments in the 
South, owning several cotton-mills and more than a score of plan- 
tations, is just home from a trip through Tennessee, Alabama, 

ia, Mississippi, and Louisiana. As an interested business 
man, he had the chance to view Southern conditions closely, and 
he sums up the results of his observations in this wise: “ Recon- 
struction is a word with a new meaning below Mason and Drxon’s 
line. There is a ‘reconstruction’ now that the people welcome 
and are proud of—a ‘reconstruction’ with no politics in it, a ‘re- 
construction’ on a business basis. Everywhere I have found pros- 


perity and thrift—and patriotism.” — 


d of 
twenty-five years every unhappy trace of our desperate 


a 
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PRINCETON’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


Francis Lanpry Patron. was born on the Ber- 
muda Islands, near the old Warwick Presbyterian 
Church, in which he received his earliest religious 
impressions, January 22, 1848. He inherited 
and still owns the ancestral home, and occasion- 
ally visits it, especially in the summer season, 
when free from the public duties of his pro- 
fessorship. About the time of the opening of 
the civil war in the United States the Patron fam- 
ily removed from Bermuda to Canada, and settled 


in Toronto. Here Francis L. entered upon a. 


course of study, having the oo in the Pres- 
byterian Church in view. He passed through 
Knox Seminary, and then came to Princeton, New 


Jersey, entering the theological seminary there in © 


1863, and graduating thence in 1865. 

He at once settled over the Forty-eighth Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York, as pastor, re- 
ceiving ordination therefor from the hands of the 
Presbytery of New York. Here he remained un- 
til 1867,.when he became pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Nyack, Rockland County, New 
York. This position he held until 1871, when he 
received ja call to be pastor of the South Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn. About thié time, how- 
ever, he was elected to the Professorship of Di- 
dactic and Polemical Theology in the Seminary 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Northwest, at 
Chicago, and he removed to this great centre. 
This post he filled through ten years, at the same 
time doing a vast amount of preaching, writing, 
and other work. For three years, between 1873 
and 1876, he edited the Jnéerior, and for seven 
years, between 1874 and 1881, he was full pastor 
of the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, hav- 
ing been previously for some time pastor-elect. 
It was during this period that Professor Swine, 
a brilliant preacher of the Church, develo is 
divergences of doctrine, and was prosec by 
the Presbytery of Chicago for heresies. Dr. Pat- 
TON became one of his chief prosecutors, and was 
thereby; thrust prominently before the public of 
Chicago, the West, and indeed the whole country. 
‘He achieved a triumph for orthodoxy,in the Pres- 
byterian Church. In 1878, and largely occasion- 
ed by his course in this trial, he was chosen to fill 


the honprable position of Moderator of the Gen- 


eral Assembly, which met that year at Pittsburgh. 
In ‘1881 he came back to-Princeton, New Jer- 


‘ sey, having been elected to the chair of Stuart 
’. Professor of “The Relation of Philosophy and 


Science to the Christian Religion,” a position to- 
day, and ever since, held by him. This has 
given him large advance- 
ment as being a member 
of the faculty of the old- 
est, largest,.and best 
equipped of the semina- 
ries of his Church. It 
was with . reluctance 
Chicago parted with 
him. Princeton received 
him with open arms. 
‘While in Nyack, he pre- 
pared a small treatise 
on the Inspiration of 
Scripture, which was 
published. This, with 
a summary of Christian 
doctrine since produced, 
has augmented his re- 
putation, and contrib- 
uted materially to his 
promotion. In the line 
of published books he 
is hardly prominent be- 
fore the public. Capa- 
city, however, is in him 
in this direction, as the 
above two books, and 
numerous review arti- 
cles, pamphlets, and oth- 
er brief publications, 
show. While repose 
might have been taken 
by Dr. Patron in Prince- 
ton, he has not uscd his 
chance. He is a very 
hard-working man. In 
addition tohis professor- 
ship) in the seminary, 
which is chief, he holds 
a professorship in the 
College of New Jersey. 


> 


. 


of the Presbyterian Re- 
view, and frequently 
writes for its pages, and 
for other similar publi- 
cations. He is in con- 
stant demand also for 
the pulpit, and is a pop- 
ular| lecturer on philo- 
sophic subjects at sum- 
mer schools, and a gen- 
eral platform speaker. 
The doctor is a thin, 
slender man of medium 
height. His mind is le- 
gal and logical. Ina 
public address in Prince- 
ton a few years ago, Dr. 
McCosn_  chagacterized 
him as “ great- 
est metaphysician on 
earth.” He is versatile 
in attainments, and a 
ready talker. His ex- 
temporaneous disc#urse, 
in which he indulges 


written, is full of 
thought, clearly, beauti- 
fully, strongly express- 


ed, always instructive 


and interesting. In 1872 


™ 
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from Hanover College, Indiana, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and that of Doctor of Laws 
in 1878 from Wooster University, Ohio. 


THE STEAMBURG RAILROAD 
ACCIDENT. 


A sERiovus accident occurred on Sunday morn- 
ing, 5th inst., on the New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio Railroad, at the little village of Steamburg, 
New York. 

According to the most reliable account, the ac- 
cident happened about 8.80 a.m. It was the 
morning train, No. 8, and was bound east. Gen- 
erally regarded as the fastest train on the road, 
she was running at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. She was, it appears, half an hour late, and 
was moving with even more than ordinary rapid- 


The train had reached Steamb in safety. 
Here there is a siding, with a ers. § On this 
siding a freight train had shortly before taken 
position, having been run off the main line for 
the purpose of allowing the express to pass. 


. ity, 0 as to recover lost ground. 


When the express train, No. 8, came up, the en- 


tire crew of the freight train, believing them- 
selves to be out. of harm’s way, were sitting con- 
tentedly in the caboose partaking, of their morn- 
ing. meal.« The express train consisted of bag- 
e-cars, smoker, with day or ladies’ coach, and 
ullman car in the rear. Danger was as little 
apprehended by the passengers and officials on 
board the flying express as by the crew on board 
the halting freight train, eating breakfast in the 
caboose. 
There was a crash, and with it, unhappily, 
there.was destruction, suffering, and death. The 
locomotive, tender, baggage-car, and smoker hav- 
ing passed the switch, were safe on the main line, 
but the ladies’ car, followed by the Pullman, hav~- 
ing left the track, had plunged into the caboose. 
The sides were completely torn from both coach 


_ and caboose. Of the three men in the caboose, 


Conductor Extuis had his head crushed in, and 


died shortly afterward; Brakeman James Deane 


was instantly killed; while Brakeman H. Scuarr- 
FER escaped comparatively uninjured. In the 
coach there were some ten or twelve persons. 
One young lady, Miss Hattie ABsBort, aged seven- 
teen, from Sheffield, Illinois, on her way to Bos- 
ton with some friends, died almost immediately 
from her injuries; while several others, male and 
female, were injured more or less severely ; among 


. them, Mrs. Barry and Miss Barry, aunt and cous- 


in of Miss ABBorr; WIL- 
L1aM chief-en- 
gineer of the Edison 
United Manufacturing 


Company, of Covington, 


Kentucky ; and Mr. Kim- 
BALL, of Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania. No injury be- 
fell those who happened 
to be in the Pullman car, 
and, the conductor and 
all the trainmen on the 
express were unhurt. 

It is not until the terri- 
ble work is done in such 
cases that the cause is 
known. The explanation 
in this case igintelligible 
enough. At the point 
where the siding runs off 
from the main line the 
engine of the express 
struck and broke the 
frog. The broken rail 
was found some eighty- 
five feet from the track. 
Such, however, was the 
momentum of the train 
that, in spite of the break 
and the consequent re- 
sistance, the locomotive, 
tender, baggage-car, and 
smoker all got safely 
over the damaged part, 
and advanced on the 
main line. The day « 
coach, or ladies’ car, was 
less fortunate. When it 
struck the broken frog 
it was tossed from the 
rails, and carrying with 
it the Pullman car, 
plunged into the ca- 
boose, as above stated. 
The scene of the acci- 
dent, as presented by our 

, artist, is very striking, 
and it bas the advantage, 
not common in such 
cases, of being the work 
of one who witnessed 
the disaster. 

It does not appear that 
culpability attaches to 
any one. The broken 
rail has been discovered 
to be quite new, and 
about five minutes be- 
fore, the switch and f 
were found to be ‘ail 
right. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that 
do occur from precisely 
such causes, and it is. a 
question worthy of seri- 
ous consideration whetit- 
er, in approaching such 
sidings, it would not be. 

-well to diminish the 


Dr Parrox received INTERIOR OF A PASSENGER-CAR AT THE MOMENT OF THE COLLISION NEAR STEAMBURG, NEW YORK.—Dnaws sy Orro Stang. the travelling public. 
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A Strange Manuscript Found ina Copper Cylinder.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

: THE CAVERN OF THE DEAD. 
On going forth into the outer grotto I saw the table 
spread with a sumptuous repast, and the apartment in a 
blaze of light. Almah was not here; and though some 


servants made signs for me to eat, yet I could not until I 
should see whether she was coming or not. I had to wait 


for a long time, however; and while I was waiting the 


chief entered, shading his eyes with his hand from the pain- 
fal light. He bowed low with the most profound courtesy, 
saying “ Salonla,” to which I responded in the same way. 


He seemed much pleased at this, and made a few remarks, 


which I did not understand; whereupon, anxious to lose no 
time in learning the 
language, I repeated to 
him all the words I 
knew, and asked after 
others. I pointed to 
him and asked his 
name. He said “ Ko- 
hen.” This, however, 
I afterward found was 
not a name, but a title. 
The “Kohen” did not 
remain long, for the 
light was painful. Af- 

ter his departure I was 
alone for some time, 
and at length Almah 
made her appearance. 
I sprang to meet her, 
full of joy, and took her 
hand in both of mine 
and pressed it warmly, 
She smiled, and appear- 
ed quite free from the 
' melancholy of the pre- 
vious day. 

We ate our breakfast 
together, after which 
we went out into the 
world of light, groping 
our way along through 
the dark passages amid 
the busy crowd. Almah 
could see better than I 
in the darkness; but 
she was far from seeing 
well, and did not move 
with that easy step and 
perfect certainty which 
all the others showed. 
Like me, she wasa child 
of light, and the dark- 
ness was distressing to 
her. As we went on we 
were seen by all, but 
were apparently not 
considered prisoners. 
On the contrary, all 
looked at us with the 
deepest respect, and 
bowed low or moved 
aside, and occasionally 
made little offerings of 
fruit or flowers to one 
or the other of us. It 
seemed to me that we 
were treated with equal 
distinction ; and if Al- 
mah was their queen, I, 
their guest, was regard- 
ed with equal honor. 
Whatever her rank 
might be, however, she 
was to all appearance 
the absolute mistress of 
her own actions, and 
moved about among all 
_ these people with the 
independence and dig- 
nity of some personage 
of exalted rank. 

At length we 
emerged into the open 
air. Here the contrast 
to the cavern gloom in- 
side gave tq the outer 
world unusual bright- 
ness and splendor, so 
that even under the 
heavy overarching tree- 
ferns, which had seem- 
ed so dark when I was. 
here before, it now ap- 7 
peared light and cheerfal. h turned to the right, and 
we walked along the terrace. But few people were visible. 
They shrank from the light, arid kept themselves in the cav- 
erns. Then after a few steps we came to the base of a tall 
half-pyramid, the summit of which was above the tops of 
the trees. I pointed to this, as though I wished to go up. 
- Almah hesitated for a moment, and seemed to shrink back, 
but at length, overcomiug her reluctance, began the ascent. 
A flight of stone steps led up. On reaching the top, I found 
it about thirty feet long by fifteen wide, with a high stone 
table in the middle. At that moment, however, I scarce 
noticed the pyramid summit, and I only describe it now 
because I was fated before long to see it with different feel- 
ings. What I then noticed was the vast and wondrous dis- 
play of all the glories of nature that burst at once upon my 


view. There was that same boundless sea, rising up high - 


toward the horizon, as I had seen it before, and suggesting 
* Began in No. 1620. 
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infinite extent. There were the blue waters breaking into 
foam, the ships traversing the deep, the far-encircling 
shores green in vegetation, the high rampart of ice-bound 
mountains that shut in the land, making it a world by it- 
self. There was the sun, low on the horizon, which it trav- 


ersed on its long orbit, lighting up all these scenes till the © 


six months’ day should end and the six months’ night begin. 

For a long time I stood feasting my eyes upon all this 
splendor, and at length turned to see whether Almah shared 
my feelings. One look was enough. She stood absorbed 


in the scene, as though she was drinking in deep draughts 


of all this matchless beauty. I felt amazed at this, I saw 
how different she seemed from the others, and could not 
account for it. But as yet I knew too little of the language 


to question her, and could only hope for a future explana- 
tion when I had learned more. 

We descended at length and walked along the terrace and 
up and down the side streets. All were the same as I had 


| 


{ 
| 


“SHE TOOK OFF THE OLD WREATH AND PUT ON A FRESH’ ONE.” 


noticed before—terraced streets, with caverns on one side 
and massive stone structures on the other. I saw deep 
channels, which were used as drains to carry down moun- 


_tain torrents. I did not see all at this’ first walk, but I in- 


spected the whole city in many subsequent walks until its 
outlines were all familiar. I found it about a mile long and 
about half a mile wide, constructed in a series of terraces, 
which rose one above another in a hollow of the mountains 
round a harbor of the sea. On my walks I met with but 
few people on the streets, and they all seemed troubled with 
the light. . I saw also occasionally some more of those great 


_ birds, the name of which I learned from Almah; it was 


“ opkuk.” 


For some time my life went on most delightfully. I. 


found myself surrounded with every comfort and luxury. 
Almah was my constant associate, and all around regarded 
us with the profoundest respect. The people were the 
mildest, most gentle, and most generous that I had ever 


seen. The Kohen seemed to pass most of his time in mak- 
ing new contrivances for my happiness. This strange peo- 


ple, in their dealings with me and with one another, seemed 
animated by a universal desire to do kindly acts; and the 


only possible objection against them was their singular love 


of darkness. 


My freedom was absolute. No one watched me. Almah 


and I could go where we chose. So far as I could perceive, 


we were quite at liberty, if we wished, to take a boat and 


escape over the sea. It seemed also quite likely that if we 
had ordered out a galley and a gang of oarsmen, we should - 


have been supplied with all that we might want in the most 
cheerful manner. Such a thought, however, was absurd. 
Flight! Why should I think of flying ? 


I had leng ago lost all idea of time; and here, where it | 


was for the present perpetual day, I was more at a loss than 
I supposed that it was somewhere in the month of 
March, but whether at the beginning or the end I could not 
tell. The people hada 

regular system of wake- 


which they ordered 
their lives ; but wheth- 
_ er these respective 
times were longer or 
shorter than the days 
and nights at home I 
could not tell at that 
time, though I after- 
ward learned all about 
it. On the whole, I 
was perfectly content 
—nay, more, perfectly 
happy; more so, indeed, 
than ever in my life, 
and quite willing to for- 
get home and friends 
and everything in the 
‘society of §Almah. 
While in her company 
there was always one 


purpose upon which I 


that was to master the 
language. I made rap- 


she was absent I songht 
out others, especially 
the Kohen, with whom 
to practise. The Kohen 
was always most eager 
to aid me in every con- 
ceivable way or to any 
conceivable thing ; and 
he had such a gentle 
manner and showed 
such generons qualities 
that I soon learned to 


tive affection. 

Almah was always 
absent for several hours 
after I rose in the morn- 
ing, and when she made 
her appearance it was 
with the face and man- 

_ ner of one who had re- 
turned from some un- 
pleasant task. It al- 
ways took some time 
for her to regain that 
cheerfulness which she 
usually showed. I soon 
felt a deep curiosity to 
learn the nature of her 
employment and office 
here, and as my knowl- 
edge of the language in- 
creased I began to ques- 

' tion her. My first at- 
tempts were vain. She 
looked at me with inde- 
scribable mournfulness 
and shook her head. 
This, however, only 
confirmed me in my 

suspicions that her du- 
ties, whatever they 
might be, were of a 
painful nature; so I 


and asked her as well 

as I could if I might 

not share them or help 

her in some way. Toall 

this, however, she only 

returned sighs and 

mournful looks for an 
. answer. \It seemed to 

me, from\ her manner 
and from the getieral behavior of the people, that there was 
no express prohibition on my learning anything, doing any- 
thing, or going anywhere; and so, after this, I besought her 
to leé me accompany her some time. But this too she re- 
fused. My requests were often made, and as I-learned more 
and more of the language I was able to make them with 
more earnestness and effect, until at length I succeeded in 
overcoming her objections. 

“It is for your own sake,” said she, “ that I have refused, 
Atam-or. Ido not wish to lessen your happiness. But you 
must know all soon; and so, if you wish to come with me 
and see what I have to do, why, you may come the next jom.” 

This meant the next day, jom being the division of time 
corresponding with our day. At this promise I was so full 
of gratitude that I forgot all about the dark suggestiveness 
of her words. The next jom I arose sooner than usnal and 
went forth. I found Almah waiting for me. She looked 
troubled, and greeted me with a mournful smile. 


time and sleep-time, by | 


was most intent, and : 


id -progress, and while © 


regard him with posi- | 


urged her to tell me, - 
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“You will find pain in this,” said she; 
“but you wish it, and if you still wish it, 
why, I will take you with me.’ 

At this I only persisted the more, and so 
we set forth. We went through the cavern 
passages. Few people were there ; all seem- 
ed asleep. Then we went out-of-doors and 
came into the full blaze of that day which 
here knew no night, but prolonged itselfinto 
months. For a while Almah stood looking 
forth between the trees to where the bright 
sunlight sparkled on the sea, aud then with 
a sigh she turned to the left. I followed. On 
coming to the next portal she went in. I 
followed, and found myself in a rongh cav- 
ern, dark and forbidding. Traversing this 
We came to an inner doorway, closed with 
a heavy mat. This she raised, aud passed 
through, while I went in after her. 

I found myself in a vast cavern, full of 
dim sparkling lights, which served not to 
illuminate it, but merely to indicate its enor- 
mous extent. Far above rose the vaulted 
roof, to a height of apparettly a hundred 
feet. Under this there was a lofty half- 
pyramid with stone steps. All around, as 
far as I could see iu the obscure light, there 
were niches in the walls, each one contaiu- 
ing a figure with 4 light burning at its feet. 
I] took them for statues. Almab pointed iu 
silence to one of these which was nearest, 
aud I went up close so as to see it. 

The first glance that I took made me re- 
coil with horror. It was no statue that I 
saw in that niche, but a sbrivelled human 
form—a hideous sight. It was dark and 
dried ; it was fixed in a sitting posture, with 
its hands resting on its knees, and its hollow 
eyes looking forward... On its head was the 
mockery of a wreath of flowers, while from 


- its heart there projected the handle and half 


of the blade of a knife which had been 
thrust there. What was the meaning of 
this knife? It seemed to tell of a violent 
death. Yet the.tlowers must surely be a mark 
of honor. A violevt death with honor, and 
the embalmed remains — these.things sug- 
gested nothing else than the horrid thought 
of a human sacrifice. I looked away with 
eager and terrible curiosity. “I saw all the 
niches, hundreds upon hundreds, all filled 
with these fearful occupauts. I turned again 
with a sinking heart to Almab. Her face 
was full of anguish. 

“ This is my duty,” said she. “Every jom 
I must come here and crown these victims 
with fresh tlowers.” 

A-feeling of sickening horror overwhelmed 
me. Almah had spoken these words and 
stood looking at me with a face of woe. 
This, then, was that daily task from which 
she was wont to return in such sadness—an 


‘ abhorrent task to her, and one to which fa- 


miliarity had never reconciled her. What 
was she doing here? What dark fate was 


it that thus bound this child of light to: 


these children of darkness ? or why was she 
thus compelled to perform a service from 
which all her nature revolted? I read in 
her face at this moment a horror equal to 
my own; and at the sight of her distress my 
own was lessened, and there arose within me 
a profound sympathy and a strong desire to 
do something to alleviate her misery. 

“This is.no place for you,” continued Al- 
mah. ‘Go,and I will soon join you.” 

“No,” said I, using her language after my 
own broken fashiou—* no, I will not go—I 
will stay, I will help, if you will permit.” 

She looked at me earnestly, and seemed to 
see-that my resolution was firmly fixed, and 
that I was not to be dissuaded from it. 

“Very well,” said she: “if you do stay and 
help me, it will be a great relief.” 

With these simple words she proceeded 
to carry out her work. At the foot of the 
pyramid there was a heap of wreaths made 
out of fresh flowers, and ‘these were to be 
placed by her ov the heads of the embalmed 
COTpses. 

“This work, ” said she, “is considered here 
the highest and most honorable that can be 
performed. It is given to me out of kind- 
ness, and they cannot understand that I can 
have any other feelings in the performance 
than those of joy and exultation — here 
among the dead and in the dark.” 

I said nothing, but followed and watched 
her, carrying the wreaths and supplying 
her. She went to each niche in succession, 
and after taking the wreath off from each 
corpse she placed a fresh one on, saying a 
brief formula at each act. By keeping her 
supplied with wreaths I was able to lighten 
her task, so much so that whereas it usually 
occupied her more than two hours, on the 
present occasion it was finished in less than 
half an hour. She informed me that those 
which she crowned were the corpses of men 
who had been sacrificed during the present 
season—by season meaning the six months 
of light; and that though many more were 


here,-yet they wore crowns of gold. At the | 


end of ten years they were removed to pub- 
lic sepulchres. The;number of those which 
had to be crowned by her was about a hun- 
dred. Her work was only to crown them, 
the labor of collecting the flowers and weav- 
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ing the wreaths and attending to the lamps 
being performed by others. 

I left this place with Almah, sad and de- 
pressed. She had not told me why these 
victims had been sacrificed, nor did I feel 
inclined to ask. A dark suspicion had come 
to me that these peopl, underneath all their 
amiable ways, concealed thoughts, habits, 
aud motives of a frightful kiud; and that 
beyond all my present brightuess and hap- 
piness there might be a fate awaiting me 
too horrible for thought. Yet I did not wish 
to borrow trouble. What I had seen and 
heard was quite enough for one occasion. 
I was anxious, rather, to forget it all. Nor 
did Almah’s words or manner in any way 
reassure me. She was silent and sad and 
preoccupied. It was as though she knew 
the worst, and knowing it, dared not speak ; 
as though there was something more hor- 
rible which she dared not reveal. For my 
part, I feared it so that I dared not ask. It 
was enough for me just then to know that 
fy mild and self-denying and generous en- 
tertainers were addicted tu the abhorrent 
custom of human sacrifices. ~ 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SACRED HUNT. 


On that very jom the Kohen informed me 
that they were about to set forth.on the “sa- 
cred hunt,” an event which always occurred 
toward the end of the season, and he kind- 
ly invited me to go. I, eager to find any 
relief from the horrible ‘thoughts that had 
taken possession of me, and full of longing 
fur active exertion, at once accepted the in- 
Vitation. I was delighted to hear Almal 
say that she too was going; and I learne:t 
at the same time that in this strange land 
the women were as fond of hunting as the 
men, and that on such occasions their pre- 
sence Was expected. 

The sacred hunt was certainly a strange 
one. I saw that it was tc take place on the 
water; fur a great crowd, numbering over a 
hundred, went down to the harbor and em- 
barked on board a galley, ou which there 
were a hundred others, who served as rowers. 


Whe hunters were all armed with long light . 


javelins and short swords. Some of these 
were offered to me, for as yet no one sup; 
posed that any rifle and pistol were instru- 
ments of destruction, or anything élse than 
ornaments. 
pons created some surprise, but with their 
usual civility they did not press their offers 
further. It was evident that this hunting 
expedition was only made in obedience to 


some hallowed custom; for the light of the - 


sun pained their eyes, and all their move- 
ments were made with uncertainty and hes- 
itation. With these a hunt by sunlight is 
the same as a hunt by night would be with 
us. There was the same confusion and aw k- 
wardness. 

The Kobhen was in command. At his word 
the galley started, and the rowers pulled out 
to sea with long, regular strokes. I was 
anxious to know what the expedition was 
aimed at, and what were the animals that 
we expected to get; but I could not make 
out Almah’s explanations. Her words sng- 
gested something of vague terror, vast pro- 
portions, and indescribable ferocity ; but my 
ignorance of the language prevented me 
from learning anything more. 

We went along the coast for a few miles, 
and then came to the mouth of a great river, 
which seemed to flow from among the mount- 
ains. The current was exceedingly swift, 
aud as I looked back it seemed to me that 
it must be the very stream which had borne 
me here into this remote world. I after- 
ward found out that this was so—that this 
stream emerges from amoung the mountains, 
flowing from an unknown source. It was 
over this that I had been borne in my sleep, 
after I had emerged from the subterranean 
darkness, aud it was by this current that 
I had been carried into the open sea. As 
we crossed the estuary of this river I saw 
that the shores on either side were low, and 
covered with the rankest vegetation ; giant 
trees of fern, vast reeds and grasses, all arose 
here in a-dense growth impassable to man. 
Upon the shallow shores the surf was break- 
ing ; and here in the tide I saw objects which 
I at first supposed to be rocks, but after- 
ward found out to be living things. They 
looked like alligators, but were far larger 
than the largest alligators known to us, be- 


sides being of far more terrific aspect. Tow- — 
ard these the galley was directed, and I now | 


saw with surprise that these were the ob- 
jects of the sacred hunt. 

~ Suddenly, as the galley was moving along 
at half-speed, there arose out of the water | 
a thing that looked like the folds of a giant 
hairy serpent, which, however, proved ‘to be 
the long neck of an incredible monster, 
whose immense body soon afterward ap- 
peared above the water. With huge fins 
he propelled himself toward us; and _ his 
head, twenty feet in the air, was poised as 
though® about to attack. The head was like — 


My refusal to accept their wea- - 


vices, if needful. 


that of an alligator, the open jaws showed 
a fearful array of sharp teeth, the eyes were 
fiercely glowing, the long neck was covered 
with a cuarse, shaggy mane, while the top 
of the body, which was out of the water, was 
incased in an impenetrable cuirass of bone. 
Such a monster as this seemed unassailable, 
especially by men who had no missile wea- 
pons, aud whose eyes were so dim and weak. 
I therefore expected that the galley would 
turn and fly from the attack, fur the mon- 
ster itself seemed as large as our vessel; but 
there was not the slightest thought of flight. 
On the contrary, every man was on the alert: 
some sprang to the bow and stood there, 
awaiting the first shock; others, amidship, 
stood waiting for the orders of the Kohen. 


Meanwhile the monster approached, and at 


length, with a sweep of his long neck, came 
gown upon the dense crowd at the bows. 

dozeu frail lances were broken against 
his horny jaws, a half-dozen wretches were 
seized and terribly torn by those remorseless 
jaws. Still none fled. All rushed forward, 
and with lances, axes, knives, and ropes 
they songht to destroy the enemy. Num- 
bers -of them strove to seize his long neck. 

In the ardor of the fight the rowers dropped 
their oars and hurried to the scene, to take 
part in the struggle. The slaughter was 
sickening, but not a man quailed. Never 
had I dreamed of such blind and desperate 
courage as was now displayed before my hor- 
ror-stricken eyes. Each sought to outdo the 
other. They had managed to throw ropes 
around the mouster’s neck, by which he was 
held close to the galley. His fierce move- 
nents seemed likely to drag us all down un- 
der the water; and his long neck, free from 
restraint, writhed and twisted among the 
struggling crowd of fighting men, in the 
midst of whom was the Kohen, as desperate 
aud as fearless as any. 

. All this‘had taken place in a very short 
space of time, and I had scarce been able to 
comprehend the full meaning of it all. As 
for Almah, she stood pale and trembling, 
with a face of horror. At last it seemed to 
me that every manu of them would be de- 
stroyed, and that they were all throwing 
‘their lives away to no purpose whatever. 
Above all, my heart was wrung for the Ko- 
hen, who was there in the midst of his peo- 
ple, lifting his frail and puny arm against 
the monster. I could endure inaction no 
longer. I had brought my arms with me, 
as usual; and now, as the monster raised his 
head, I took aim at his eye and fired. The 
report rang out in thunder. Almah gave a 
shriek, and amid the smoke I saw the long, 
snake-like neck of the monster sweeping 
about madly among the men. In the water 
his vast tail was lashing the surface of the 
sea, and churning it into foam. Here I once 
more took aim immediately under the fore- 
fin, where there was no scaly covering. Once 
more I fired. This time it was-with fatal 
effect ; for after one or two convulsive move- 
ments the monster, with a low, deep bellow, 
let his head fall and gasped out his life. 

I hurried forward. There lay the fright- 
ful head, with its long neck and shaggy 
mane, while all around was a hideous spec- 
tacle. The destruction of life had been aw- 

ful. Nineteen were dead and twenty-eight 
were wounded, writhing in every gradation 
of agony, some horribly mangled. The rest 
stood staring at me in astonishment, not un- 


- derstanding those peals of thunder that had 


laid the monster low. There was no terror 
or awe, however—nothing more than sur- 
prise; and the Kohen, whose clothes were 
torn into shreds and covered with blood, 
looked at me in bewilderment. I said to 
him, out of my small stock of words, that 
the wounded ought at once to be cared for. 
At this he turned away and made some re- 
marks to his men. 

I now stood ready to lend my own ser- 
I expected to take a part 
in the tender attentions which were the 
due of these.gallant souls, who had exhib- 
ited such matchless valor; these men who 
thought nothing of life, but flung it away 
at the command of their chief without 
dreaming of flight or of hesitation. Thus I 


stood looking on in an expectant attitude, 


when there came a moment in which I was 
simply petrified with horror; for the Kohen 
drew his knife, stooped over the wounded 
man nearest him, and then stabbed him to 
the heart with a mortal wound. The others 


all proceeded to do the same, and they did 


it in the coolest and most business-like man- 
ner, without any passion, without any feel- 
ing of any kind, and, indeed, with a certain 
air of gratification, as though they were per- 
forming some peculiarly high and sacred 
duty. The mildness and benevolence of 
their faces seemed actually heightened, and 
the perpetration of this unutterable atro- 
city seemed to affect these people in the 
same way iu which the performance of acts 
of humanity might affect us. 

For my own part, I stood for a few mo- 
ments actually motionless from perplexity 
and horror: then, with a shriek, I rushed 
| Seward as if to prevent it; but I was too 
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late. The unutterable déed was done, and 
the unfortunate wounded, without an excep- 
tion, lay dead beside their slain companions. 
As fur myself, I was only regarded with fresh 
wonder, and they all stood blinking at me 
with their half-closed eyes. Suddenly the 
Kohen fell prostrate on his knees before me, 
and bowiug his head, handed me his bloody 
kuife. 

“ Atam-or,” said he, “give me also the 
blessing of darkness and death !” 

At these strange words, following such ac- 
tions, I could say nothing, I was more be- 
wildered than ever, and horror and bewil- 
derment made me dumb. I turned away 
aud went aft to Almah, who had seen it all. 
She looked at me with aD anxious gaze, as 
if to learn what the effect of all this had 
been on me. I-could not speak a word, but 
with a vague sense of the necessity of self. 
preservation I loaded my rifle, and tried in 
vain to make out what might be the mean- 
ing of this union of gentleness and kindness 
with atrocious cruelty. Meauwhile thé men 
all went to work upon various tasks. Some 
secured lines about the monster so as to tow 
it astern; others busied themselves with the 
corpses, collecting them and arranging them 
inrows. At length we returned, the 
monster astern. 

I could not speak until I was back a again 
in the lighted rooms and alone with Almah ; 
then I told her, as well as I could, the horror 
that I felt. 

“It was honor to those brave men,” enid 
she. 

“Honor!” said I. “ What! to kill them ?” 

“Yes,” said she; ‘it is so with these peo- 
ple; with them death is the highest bless- 
ing. They all love death and seek after it. 
To die for another is immortal glory. To 
kill the wounded was to show that they had 
died for others. The wounded wished it © 
themselves. You saw how they all sought 
after death. These people were too gener- 
ous and kind-hearted to refuse to kill them 
after they had received wounds.” 

At this my perplexity grew deeper than 
ever, for such an explanation as this only 
served to make the mystery greater. 

“Here,” said she, “no one understands 
what it is to fear death. They all love it 
and long for it; but every one wishes above 
all to die for others. This is their highest 
blessing. To die a natural death in bed is 
avoided if possible. 

All this was in sible. 

“Tell me, Almab,” I said—“ you hate dark- 
ness as I do—do you not fear death ?” 

“‘T fear it above all things,” said Almabh. - 
“To me it is the horror of life; it is the 
chief of terrors.” 

“So it is with me,” said I. “In my coun- 
try we call death the King of Terrors.” 

“ Here,” said Almah, “they call death the 
Lord of J oy.” 

Not long after, the Kohen came in , looking 
as quiet, as gentle, and as amiable as ever. 
He showed some curiosity about my ritle, 
which he called a sepet-ram, or “ rod of thun- 
der.” Almah also showed curiosity. I did 
not care to explain the process of loading it 
to the Kohen, though Almah had seen me 
load it in the galley, and I left him to sup- 
pose that it was used in some mysterious 
way. I cautioned him not to handle it care- 
lessly, but found that this caution only made 
him the more eager to handle it, since the 
prospect of an accident found an irresistible 
attraction. I would not let it go out of my 
own hands, however; and the Kohen, whose 
self-denial was always most wonderful to . 
me, at once checked his curiosity. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SWAMP MONSTER. 


A FEW joms after, I was informed by the 
Kohen that there was to be another sacred 
hunt. At first 1 felt inclined to refuse, but 
on learning that Almah was going I re- 
solved to go also; for Almah, though general- 
ly mistress of her actions, had nevertheless 
certain duties to perform, and among these 
was the necessity of accompanying hunting 
parties. I did not yet understand her posi- 
tion here, nor had I heard from her yet how 
it was that she was so different from the 
rest of them. That was all to be learned at 
a future time. For the present I had to be 
satisfied with knowing that she belonged to 
a different nation, who spoke a different lan- 
guage, and that all her thoughts and feel-: 
ings were totally different from those of the. 
people among whom she was living. She 
loved the light, she feared death, and she 
had never been able in the slightest degree 
to reconcile herself to the habits of these 
people. This I could readily understand, 
for to me it seemed as though they lived in 
opposition to nature itself. 

We went out into the daylight, and then 
I saw a sight which filled me with amaze- 
ment. I saw a flock of birds larger than 
even the opkuks. They were called “ op- 
mahera.” They seemed as tall as giraffes, 
and their long legs indicated great powers 
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of running. Their wings were very short, 
and not adapted for flight. They were very 


‘tractable, and were harnessed for.riding in . 


a peculiar way; lines like reins were fast- 
ened to the wings, and the driver, who sat 
close by the neck, guided the bird in this 
way. Each bird carried two men, but for 
Almah and me there was a bird apiece. An 
iron prod was also taken by each driver as 
aspur. I did.not find out until afterward 
how to drive. At that time the prospect of 
so novel a ride was such an exciting one 


‘that I forgot everything else.. The birds 


seemed quiet and tractable. I took it for 
granted that mine was well trained, and 


~ would go with the others of his own accord. 


We all mounted by means of a stone plat- 
form which stood by the pyramid; and soon 


were on our way. 


The speed was amazing; the fastest race- 
horse at home is slow compared with this. 
It was as swift as an ordinary railway train, 
if not more so. For some minutes the nov- 
elty of my situation took away all other 
thoughts, and I held the reins in my hands 
without knowing how to use them. But 
this mattered not, for the well-trained birds 
kept on after the others, while Almah on 
her bird was close behind me. The pace, as 
I said, was tremendous, yet no easier mo- 
tion can be imagined. The bird bounded 
along with immense leaps, with wings out- 
stretched, but its feet touched the ground 
so lightly that the motion seemed almost 
equal to flying. We did not confine our- 
selves to the roads, for the birds were capa- 
ble of going over any kind of a country in 
astraight line. On this occasion we passed 
over wide fields and rocky mountain ridges 
and deep swamps and sandy wastes at the 
same speed, until at length we reached a vast 
forest of dense tree-ferns, where the whole 
band stopped for a short time, after which 
we took up a new direction, moving on more 
slowly. The forest grew up out of a swamp, 
which extended as far as the eye could reach 
from the sea to the mountains. Along the 
edge of this forest we went for some time, 
until at length there came a rushing, crack- 
ling sound, as of something moving there 
among the trees, crushing down everything 
in its progress. We halted, and did not have 
to wait long; for soon, not far away, there 


credible size and most hideous aspect. 

It looked like one of those fabled dragons 
such as may be seen in pictures, but with- 
out wings., It was nearly a hundred feet in 
length, with a stout body and a long tail, 
covered all over with impenetrable scales. 
Its hind-legs were rather longer than its 
fore-legs, and it moved its huge body with 
Its feet were armed with 
formidable claws. But its head was most 
terrific. 
enormous eyes that glared like fire; its jaws 
opened to the width of six or eight feet, and 
were furnished with rows of sharp teeth, 
while at the extremity of its nose there was 
a tusk several feet long, like the horn of a 
rhinoceros, curving backward. All this I 
took in at the first glance, and the next in- 
stant the whole band of hunters, with their 
usual recklessness, flung themselves upon 
the monster. 

For a short time all was the wildest con- 
fusion—an intermingling of bitds and men, 
with the writhing and roaring beast. With 
his huge claws and his curved horn and 
his wide jaws he dealt death and destruc- 
tion all around ; yet still the assailants kept 
at their work. Many leaped down to the 


- ground and rushed close up to the monster, 


thrusting their lances into the softer and 
more unprotected parts of his body; while 
others, guiding their birds with marvellous 
dexterity, assailed him on all sides. The 
birds, too, were kept well to their work; nor 
did they exhibit any fear. It was not until 
they were wounded that they sought to fly. 
Still, the contest seemed too unequal. The 
sacritice of life was horrible. I saw men 
and birds literally torn to pieces before my 
eyes. Nevertheless, the utter fearlessness of 
the assailants confounded me. In spite of 
the slaughter, fresh crowds rushed on. They 
clambered over his back, and strove to drive 
their lances under his bony cuirass. In the 


midst of them I saw the Kohen. By some 


means he had reached the animal’s back, and 
was crawling along, holding by the coarse, 
shaggy mane. At length he stopped, and 
with a sudden effort thrust his lance into 
the monster’s eye. The vast beast gave a 
low and terrible howl; his immense tail 
went flying all about; in his pain he rolled 
over and over, crushing underneath bim in 
his awful struggles all who were nearest. I 
could no longer be inactive. I raised my 
rifle, and as the beast in his writhings ex- 
posed his belly I took aim at the soft flesh 
just inside his left fore-leg, and fired both 
barrels. 

At that instant my bird gave a wild, shrill 
scream aud a vast bound into the air, and 
then away it went like the wind -— away, 
I knew not where. That first bound had 
nearly jerked me off ; but I managed to avoid 


f tral Park. 
emerged from the thick forest a figure of in~ ° reaches of Central Pat 


It was a vast mass of bone, with~ 
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this, and now instinctively clung with all 
my might to the bird’s neck, still holding 
my rifle. The speed of the bird was twice 
as great as it had been before—as the speed 
of a runaway horse surpasses that of the 
same horse when trotting at his ordinary 
rate, and under control. I could scarcely 
make out where I was going. Rocks, bills, 
swamps, tields, trees, sand, and sea all seemed 
to flash past in one confused assemblage, and 
the only thought in my mind was that I was 
being carried to some remote wilderness, to 
be flung there bruised and maimed among 
the rocks, to perish helplessly. Every mo- 
ment I expected to be thrown, for the prog- 
ress of the bird was not only inconceivably 
swift, but it also gave immense leaps into 
the air; and it was only its easy mode of 
lighting on the ground after each leap that 
saved me from being hurled off. As it was, 
however, I clung iustinctively to the bird’s 
neck, until at last it came to a stop so sud- 
denly that my hands slipped, and I fell to 
the ground, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 


SLEIGHING IN NEW YORK. 


One of the manvy surprising phenomena afford- 
ed by the city of New York is the putting forth 
of ten thousand sleighs, more or less, immediate- 
ly after a snowfall. Some people might wonder 
that there should be any sleighs here at all, the 
quantity of snow we get seeming hardly great 
enough to warrant us in bothering with: such 
things. But New-Yorkers have the cheerful dis- 
position to seize upon a blessing when it comes, 
no matter if it is niggardly and infrequent. 
When the snow falls, the town is ready to go 
sleighing. For fifty-one weeks in the year, may- 
be, all plans of locomotion will need to be con- 
cerned with the problem of getting over the bare 
ground; then in ‘the fiftv-second week it will 
snow, and the sleighs will pop forth as naturally 
as though this were Montreal or St. Petersburg. 
The sleighs of New York vary widely in the 
matters of shape and luxury of appointment. 
Every east-side grocer seems to own a pair of 
runners which he can hoist the body of his best 
cart upon at five minutes’ notice, and there are 
sleighs so fine, with varnish so joyous and pom- 
pons so splendid, that the Czar himself might 
feel at home in one of them. Mr. Tautstrup’s 
picture affords us a vision of some of these 
handsome sleighs flying along the snow-clad 

A sleighing turn-out of the first class is a 
sight to stir the blood. The horses are clipped 
close — closer perhaps than they should be in 
absolute kindness—and the stinging cold puts 
them to their highest mettle. No touch of the 
whip do they need; there is whip enough in the 
particles of tlying snow which strike sharply upon 
their sensitive coats, and they prance like dancing- 
masters, tossing their heads, and setting the Lells 
in a delirious jingle. To them the occupants of 
the sleigh afford a decided contrast—or they 
should, at least, to be in good current “ form.” 
Stolidity is a fashion imported from England, and 


-nowhere is it more essential, nowhere does it 
_ show to finer advantage, than under the buffalo- 
robes. The man of fashion should do his sleigh- 


ing wholly without emotion, much'as one might 
think an American Indian or a cinnamon-bear 
would do it if called upon. Wrapped in volu- 
minous furs, he should sit motionless, with eyes 
fixed, and with no more betrayal of\interest, or 
even of animation, than if he were a parcel to be 
delivered. If the snow should pelt him painful- 
ly, let him stand it; if he thinks he would like to 
look at something, let him come quietly and look 
at it another time. Just now it is his duty to 


- afford a contrast to the horses, to supply in this 


picture of vigor and movement the idea of peace- 
ful and unalterable rest. . 

But, of course, not everybody in New York 
goes sleighing in this excessively proper way. 
Nature is greater than fashion, and plenty of 


- people here are accustomed, when they go sleigh- 


riding, to get all the fun they can out of the ex- 
perience. 


MR, DALY’S LATEST REVIVAL, 


Ir is the involuntary action of a poet’s mind. 


which imparts to his writings the crowning glory 
of inspiration. He may impress and satisfy the 
judgment by virtue of his preconceived purpose ; 
he arouses the imagination and touches the heart 
only through the spontaneous volition of his gen- 
ius. This is a good truth to remember when 
reading SHAKESPEARE, with.whose great name the 
dull wit of detraction is often busy. SwHaKke- 
SPEARK’S plays, it is urged, had their origin in ne- 
cessity and thrift; any other view of the subject 
is ideal, and therefore foolish ; SHAKESPEARE wrote 
for the stage because he wanted money, and pre- 
cisely as any hack dramatist.of the present day 
writes for it. The late RicHarp Grant Wuire 
entertained that opinion, and he stated it well. 
It is one thing, however, to declare, and another 
thing to convince ; and a man may have profound 
scholarship without comprehending the soul of 
SHAKESPEARE. Many actors, although in a differ- 
ent spirit, are prone to assign specific limits to 
that illimitable genius, fondly and not unnatural- 
ly claiming that SHAKESPEARE wrote solely and 
exclusively for them, and some of them seem to 
think that but for the stage he would not have 
written at all. 

Such-reasoning ‘is seen to be fallacious the mo- 
ment it is viewed in the intrinsic light of his 
works, and tested by the ascertained laws which 
govern the operation of the human intellect. 
SHAKESPEARE, without doubt, got money for writ- 
ing plays, and was pleased to get it; and equally 
without doubt SHaKESPEARE was influenced by 


that potent dramatic movement—ancient in Italy, 
youthful in England, and then as yet unfelt in 
France—which made the dominant drift of liter- 
ature in his time. But the ability to express and 
interpret human nature in dramatic forms is not 
created by the existence of a public demand for 
plays. There is a most opulent and eager ‘* mar- 
ket” for a SHAKESPEARK now, but it dys not pro- 
duce him. Furthermore, each of SHAKESPEARE'S 
greater plays abounds with inspired passages, 


- such as not the promise of all the gold in Ophir’s 


mountain could have extorted from the mere 
mercenary hack. The requirements of the stage, 
even in our time of profuse and complex mechan- 
ical contrivance, are much more than fulfilled by 
SHAKESPEARE’S plays. Every one of them has to 
be shortened and altered before it can be acted. 
He did indeed write for the stage, but it happens 
that his works transcend every stage, and are su- 
perior to all actors and quite iddependent of the 
theatre; their greatness, their puissant vitality, 
and their charm consisting in their quality of in- 
spiration. It manifestly was his nature to write 
in the dramatic vein, to express at once the form, 
the picture, and the movement of human life, and 


. he would have uttered himself in this vein even 


had there been no Globe Theatre and no BurBaGke. 
The impulse arose in the depth of his own soul ; 
it was not derived from his circumstances. All 
true art springs from an elemental source, and 
that source is not a money-bag. 

The beautiful production of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream that Mr. AuGustin Da ty has 
made at his theatre, since it serves to turn the 
public attention again and specially upon SHake- 


' SPEARE’S poetry, will serve a good purpose at this 


time in teaching this lesson. No happier illus- 
tration of SHAKESPEARE’s method illumined by 
SHAKESPEARE’S inspiration could readily be found 
than is provided in this ethereal and lovely comedy. 
This piece, according to an accepted tradition, was 
written by him with special reference to an occa- 
sion—to the nuptials of the Earl of Southampton 
and VeRNoN. Here was the precon- 
ceived purpose to produce a play which would 
fit and satisfy the need of the hour; but here 
also was the inspitation of poetic genius, the in- 
voluntary golden tide of imagination and feeling, 
back of the purpose, and certain to irradiate it; 
so that when at length SHakespeareE had wrought 
out his plan, and the comedy was finished, he had 
created a drama | aerial in its grotesque fancy, 
so subtle and elusive in its poetic loveliness, that 
it has caused mahy a commentator to become 
entangled with hig own ears, and generally has 
perplexed and baffled the players, for wellnigh 
three centuries. Spenser had made fairies fa- 
miliar to the readers of poetry, but never before 
had fairies been introduced into a play, and made 
in that manner participant in mortal affairs. 
SHAKESPEARE’S plan, it is easy to perceive, was 
redolent of his subject. The scene is Athens, in 
order that the tone may be chaste and fine, the 
architecture stately, the landscape luxuriant, the 
attire beautiful. Theseus and Hippolyte are to be 
wedded after the lapse of four days. How shall 
this “ gap of time’) be made populous and active ? 
The theme shall be love. The argument shall be 
the perplexities of mating lovers, who at first are 
playfully perplexed, but finally are harmonized and 
rewarded, by the operation of fairy magic. Obe- 
ron and Titania, the fairy king and queen, attend- 
ed by their sprites, shall hover about the imperial 
pair, and ultimately unite to prosper and bless 
them. Common life, with a comic strain in it, 
shall be intertwined with this fantastic web of 
fancy. The action shall mostly pass in a wood- 
land region of phantasy and dream. And at last 
sball come a splendid and jubilant revel at the 
fulfilment of youthful hopes and the coronation of 
happy love. So much, no doubt, was involved 


and forecast in the poet’s plan; but the floods of. 


felicitous thought, noble imagery, and poetic elo- 
quence that pour themselves through his execu- 
tion of it are too affluent riot to be. spontaneous. 
The lines on marriage and “ single blessedness”’ ; 
on “the course of true love” ; on the tempestuous 
English summer (of 1594); on the “ fair vestal” 
and “ Cupid all armed” ; on imagination as shown 


‘ in lover, madman, and poet; on the friendships 


of youth ; on the music of the hounds, “ matched 
in mouth like bells, each under each’”—what are 
these but the exeess of richness with which the 
spirit of SHAKESPEARE continually overflowed? — 

A Midsummer Night's Dream has seldom been 
acted. Garrick produced unsuccessfully a ver- 
sion of it, made by himself in 1763 at Drury Lane ; 
CHARLES KraN accomplished a sumptuous revival 
of it at the Princess’s Theatre, London, about for- 
ty years ago; SAMUEL PHELPs subsequently gave 
a scholar-like production of it at Sadler’s Wells. 
Its first presentation in America was made on 
November 9, 1826, at the old Park Theatre. The 
most important revival of it prior to that now 
effected by Mr. Daty was that offered by W. E. 
Burton on February 6, 1854, at Burton’s Theatre, 
when that great comedian himself enacted Bot- 
tom. It had a run of one hundred nights at the 
New York Olympic in 1867, with the late G. L. 
Fox as Bottom, and with a panorama by TELBIn. 
Mr. Daty himself presented it at the Grand 


Opera-house in 1873, and he now brings it for-. 


ward again after fifteen years of disuse. This 
time it is adorned with scenic embellishments of 
a delicacy and splendor quite compatible with its 
own, besides having the advantage of an almost 
faultless cast. Miss Apa Renan plays Helena; 
Miss Vireinta Drener, Hermia; Mr. Drew, 
Demetrius; Mr. Otis Skinner, Lysander; Mr. 
Fisuer, Ageus; Mr. James Lewis, Bot- 
tom; Mr. JosepH Theseus. And all 
these parts are well played. Mr. Lewis has 
caused some little controversy among critical ob- 
servers by investing Bottom with a lively tem- 
perament and a rapid manner instead of the dull, 
ruminant mood and slow demeanor with which 


_ it has been customary to embody it. The essen- 
tial fact about Bottom is that he is a most con- 


summate ass without ever knowing it, though 


~ 
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once he becomes comically amazed at having 
dreamed of it. So long as the colossal self-con. 
ceit-is maintained, and the delineation ‘remains 
unconsciously humorous, it surely matters not _ 
whether the manner be sluggish or alert. The 
danger of the brisk manner is display of too 
much intelligence. Mr. Lewis gives a studied. 
symmetrical, and very comical performance. ea 
There is some weakness, where it might be ex- 
pected, in the fairy realm; for the Oberon is de- 
fective in elocution, the Titania, though a feast 
to the eye, is modern and conventional, and the 
painful precocity of the Puck creates a sense of 
weariness. Nevertheless, the management of the 
fairy scenes is marked by perfect sympathy with 
the spirit of the piéce and by a most pleasing and 
convincing grace. Thefe.is a scene in which Ti- 
tania is lulled to sleep by the songs of her fairies ; , 
and then the fire-flies flash through the mist, and 
sounds are audible such as haunt the woods by 
night, and the dark boughs seem to shimmer 
under the faint light ef stars, and presently the 
moon rises and half illumines the green and fra- 
grant dells, though only to deepen their charm of 
romantic mystery. No scenic pageant more love- 
ly than this, or more deftly handled, has been 
shown-upon the American stage. Toward the’ 
close of the piece a barge is presented, wherein 
Theseus and the other chief mortals of the story 
—ail the bewildermevts of the haunted wood- 
land being now over—are seen sailing down to 


-Athens ; and here is displayed, after the prece- 


dent indicated in TELBIN’s work, a gorgeous pan- 
orama, showing the river-banks and the contigu- 
ous Jandscape as seen from the barge or from a 
distant eminence commanding the whole prospect. 
It is a feast of color and truly a marvel of Alu- 
sion; and as you gaze upoii it vour senses sare 
bewitched by the enchanting music of MeNpELs- 
SOHN, and you realize indeed the ecstasy of a 
happy dream. Wittiam WInTER. 
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DUCK-SHOOTING IN LOUISIANA. 


Away down South, where frost and snow never 
come, Where the- water is always open, and the 
mud which lies beneath it is full of the seeds of 
aquatic plants and of toothsome crustaceans and 
mollusks, is the winter home of the wild-duck. 
Here, on the beautiful lakes which dot the lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Gulf coast, hundreds 
of thousands of these birds spend the winter 
months, feeding on the abundant “ water parsley” 
and wild rice, and only now and then disturbed 
by the boom of the sportsman’s gin. 

‘The number of fowl which frequent these 
lakes id almost inconceivable. When disturbed, 
the flocks which rise from the water partially ob. 
scure the sky, and at morning and evening, when 
the birds are hurrying to or from their feeding. 
grounds, the whistling of their swiftly beating 
wings is like the sound made by a gale of wind 
as it rushes through a ship’s rigging, while their 
loud and continuous call notes add .to the confu- 
sion of sounds. And if their number is beyond 
computation, so too is their variety to the gunner 
who is not also an ornithologist. To enumerate 
the species would be like taking a chapter out of 
a book on birds. ‘Besides the ducks, geese of 
several kinds visit. this region, and huge white 
pelicans with jetty wings, cranes and herons, 
curlews and plover —a multitude of feathered 
creatures that is positivély astoundipg. 

Those Jakes which are best known are much 
frequented by sportsmen, who come from far 
and near to take part in the splendid shooting 
which these waters afford; but there are’ many 
smaller pools and ponds, some of them hidden 
away in dense swamps, which are never visited 
by man, and where the fowl find a refuge and 
comparative safety. The mud which underlies 
and often surrounds these lakes is deep and 
sticky, and the gunner who carelessly ventures — 
to wade in them, even though he be protected by 
hip boots of India rubber, may sometimes find 
his legs imprisoned, and be unable to move for- 
ward or backward, or may sink so deep in the 
soft ooze that before he realizes his situation the 
water flows over the tops of his boots. But 
when ke has fairly secreted himself in his 
“blind,” the ghooting that he has more than re- 
pays him for the difficulties he has had to.over- 
come. From every point of the compass, singly ~ 
or by twos and threes, in long Jines or in close 
bunches, the ducks come sweeping over or by 
him in such numbers that unless he have a cool 
head or be an old a at. the work, he will be 
very likely to become Confused, and to waste a 
great many cartridges that ouglit to do good exe- 
cution. If, however, he chooses his opportuni. 
ties, and makes the most of them, he will lie 
pretty sure to have a goodly pile of.ducks in his 
blind when evening comes and he is ready to 
turn his steps homeward. The rapidity with 
which these birds fly is something very startling 
to the novice at duck-shooting, who hardly‘sees 
the birds approaching before they have passed 
him and are well beyond reach of the gun. A 
remark made by an old duck-shooter conveys 
some idea of. the speed of their flight. He said: 
“It takes two men to kill a butter-ball—one to 
say, ‘Here he comes! and another to say, ‘ There 
he goes!” Although the many species of ducks 
found on these lakes far outnumber all the other 
fowl, it is by no means unusual for the gunner to 
have shots at geese and even swans, though the 
man who succeeds in killing one of these last 
‘may indeed esteem himself fortunate. In win- 
ter the negroes devote a good deal of time ® 
duck-shooting, and are often quite good shots, 
as well as very expert imitators of the call notes 
of the different kinds; indeed, many families 
subsist almost entirely on ducks throughout the 
winter. They build a stable standing-place in 
some sheltered corner of the lake, ‘and there lie 
in wait for the ducks. Often there are two men 
in the blind; one of whom handles the gun, while 
the other acts as retriever, wading out or swim- 
ming for the ducks that fall to his comrade’s shot. 
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_ his hilarity. 


KAINTUCK. 


Tne sergeant’s ruddy, handsome face was the 
only cheerful object within the prison-yard as he 
walked up and down, crossing the sentry’s beat. 
The yard was small—it was at the back of the 
gloomy brick building—and only one narrow win- 
dow looked out upon it. The day was dark and 
dull. The soldier marching up and down, clutch- 
ing his musket, looked sulky and cold, and he 
wondered why a man like Sergeant Heywood, 
who didn’t have to do sentry duty, should be 
pacing back and forth for two hours at a stretch. 

The sight of a prisoner’s face at the barred 
window did not add to the cheerfulness of the 
surroundings. The face was curiously twisted 
and distorted by a shot that had torn through 
the jaw. It would have been repulsive but for 
the eyes—eyes pathetic, curious, patient, almost 
the color of the faded “ butternut” clothes of the 
prisoner. As soon as the sergeant saw the poor 
face at the window he halted in his walk, and 
called out, cheerily, “ Hello, Kaintuck !” 

“ Hello!” responded Kaintuck, with equal cheer- 
iness, but in a thin, soft voice, duch as might be 
expected to come out of his narrow chest. 

** How are you to-day ?” continued the sergeant. 

“‘ Purty well, considerin’,” answered Kaintuck. 
“ Las’ night I didn’t sleep very well. This here 
old jaw got to achin’; an’, by golly, sergeant, she 
kin everlastin’ ache when she starts in! Ef it 
hadn’t ben for that terbacker you give me yes- 
terday, I’ll "low I'd had a sorter onpleasant time. 
But it was a comfort, cert’n’y. Before I lit my 
pipe it seemed like I never was goin’ ter see Polly 
an’ the kid no more, that you blarsted Yankees 


was a-goin’ ter whip us, spite o’ General Lee, an’ 


that this here jaw was d-goin’ ter come all ter 
pieces. But I hadn’t hardly lighted that pipe, 
sir, before I seen Polly an’ the kid right before 
me, lookin’ peart au’ gay, an’ Marse Bob had done 
licked you all like the devil, an’ my jaw was all 
right, an’ goin’ ter stay so. That’s what terback- 
er does fora man.” 

_ The sergeant accepted these indications of the 
prisoner’s sympathies with great good-humor. 

.“T've got some more of that same brand,” said 
he; “it affects me kinder the same way too. 
When I smoke it, seems to me Gereral Grant is 
marching into Richmond, and the bands is play- 
ing ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ and I’m a colonel ridin’ at 
the head of my regiment.” 

Kaintuck smiled at this. His smile was a 
mere contortion, but his deep strange eyes smiled 
luminously. 

“T reckon it’s a kinder universal comforter. 


Did it bring your wife and your kids right up be- 


fore you?” 

The sergeant was a great strapping fellow, six 
feet high; but at this pleasantry he blushed like 
a girl. 

“T ’ain’t got a wife, nor kids either; but—” 

“You've girl, bain’t you? Come, ser- 
geant, let’s hear "bout it. It’s mighty lonesome 
somehow in this government hotel.” 

The sergeant laughed, and came closer to the 
window. Just thena streak of sunlight fell upon 


him, as he stood.with one foot advanced and his - 


stalwart arms crossed; but the prison window 
aud Kaintuck- remained in the gloom. The ser- 
geant pulled his cap down over his eyes quite 
bashfully, and cleared bis throat. 

** Now, I’m talking confidential, Kaintuck—” 

An’ you don’t want me to tell the agreeable 
an’ amusin’ companions I have in here,” contin- 
ued Kaintuck, in the same soft, slow voice. “ Fac’ 
is, when a man’s been in prison fur eighteen 
months, an’ never had a soul but them doctors 
ter take no more notice of him ner a dog, excep’ 
yourself, sergeant—” 

Kaintuck stopped. The retrospect struck him 
unpleasantly. 

“ Well, I’m goin’ to tell you what I /ain’t tol 
even to my folks at home. I’ve got « girl—an’ 
she’s only twenty-one years old, an’ a widder—an’ 
the biggest rebel, b’gosh—” 

The sergeant brought all this out in jerks, in- 
termingled with suppressed Jaughter; and when 
he announced the last fact, Kaintuck joined in 

“Blamed if, women ain’t the queerest lot,’ re- 
marked Kaintuck, chuckling. 

“You bet,” assented the sergeant, still laugh- 
ing. “You oughter heard that gal sass me. 
There she was, all by herself in a little house, 
with a kid about two years old, an’ when I come 
politely to tell her I'd take care the men didn’t 
milk her cow or take her chickens, and told her 
she needn’t be afraid of anything, she stood in her 
door, with that baby in her arms, and fairly pour- 
ed hot shot into me. ‘I’m a soldier’s widow,’ 
she says, her eyes blazing. ‘ Do you think I know 
what it is to be afraid of you? Oh, if this child 
only wag a man to shoulder his_dead father’s 
musket! Now, you know, Kaintuck, that kind 
o’ talk from a poor young thing all dressed in 
black breaks a man all up. So I just kep’ my 
cap in my hand, and I says, ‘Madam, I respect a 
soldier’s widow, no matter which side the soldier 
fought on, and whether you'll agree or not, I'll 
make it my business to see that you’ll have some 
kind of protection.’ We was in winter-quarters 
then, about a mile from her house. You know, 
men is hard to manage sonietimes, and if I hadn't 
spoke to some of the officers, the poor thing’s 
little all in the way of chickens and such would 
have gone. But I told the colonel about it, and 
that her husband was killed in the rebel army, 
and he settled it so that not a man dared to be 
seen near that hen-roost and cow pasture. But 
I don’t know what she’d ’a done for wood if I 
hadn’t looked out for her. I'd drop an armful, 
and knock at the door, and she’d open it. Then 
I'd say, ‘ Will you please to tell me where to put 
this?’ ‘ Anywhere you like,’ she’d say, and go on 
with her knittin’ an’ sewin’. It kinder nettled 
me at first, but she looked so young and pitiful, 
I couldn’t get mad with her. Then somehow that 
young one got almighty fond of me. Every time 
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I’d pass by that little house—and I got to goin’ 
by purty often—he’d come toddling out—he was 
a Handsome youngster—and he’d how! like tarna- 
tion if I didn’t take him up in my arms. At first 
his mother—her name’s Mary—would look black 
at me; but one day the little feller took my cap 
out of my hand, and tried to put it on his own 


head. ‘No, sir,’ says I. ‘The lady yonder ll 


think you’re poisoned if you put a blue cap on 
your head.’ At that she laughed. I never seen 
her laugh before.” : 
Kaintuck had pressed his face close to the 
bars of the window to hear the sergeant’s story 
by this time, and the sergeant had advanced a 
step or two so that they could talk in a low 
voice. 
“Go on,” said Kaintuck. “How did yoy git 
the better of her at last?” | 
“‘T don’t know,” answered the sergeant, pulling 
his cap down a little farther yet, and showing his 
white teeth in a smile. “First time I told her 
she was pretty—by George !” ) 
The sergeant stopped short, completely over- 
come by the recollection. at 
“ Kaintuck, she don’t more’n come up to my 


shoulder, an’ she weighs about a hundred pounds, - 


but I thought she was going to whip me then 
and there. I’ve been scared nearly to death 
two or three times during this unpleasantness, 
but I swear, Kaintuck, if that little widder wasn’t 
the first rebel that started me on the dead run. 
However, I felt so mean about showing the white 
feather that I just determined I wasn’t going to 
be stampeded that way again. So I braced up, 
an’ put on my best uniform, an’ went to see her 
again. She says, ‘I’m a rebel, and I’m bound to 
be one always.’ ‘That’s all right,’ says I, ‘ bein’ 
you’re nothin’ but a woman, and a mighty little 
one at that.’ She laughed, and then, without any 
sort o’ warning, she turned her pretty face to the 
wall and begun to cry. After a while I talked 
to her sensible like. I says, ‘ Here you are alone 
and unprotected. How are you going to bring up 
that boy? What ’ll you do when I go away ” 
She turned white, and held the child in her arms. 
I said, ‘I'll not only do for you, but I'll do for 
the boy besides. I’ve got a little money saved 
up, and he’ll have his share of it. He sha’n’t 
never know what it is not to have a father if 
you'll marry me, Mary. So after a while, be- 
tween crying and kissing the baby, and looking 
mournfully at the fire, she agreed to marry me if 
I'd wait till the spring, and in May I’m going to 
get leave—the colonel knows all about it—and 
there’ll be one rebel less, I believe, before long, 
though she does swear she'll never be anything 
but a rebel.” 
“ Sergeant,” said Kaintuck, “ how did she take 
the partin’? Since you’ve been so free, you won’t 
mind my askin’ the question.” | 
The sergeant hesitated, but there was some- 
thing so strangely sympathetic in poor Kain- 
tuck’s humid eyes, and in the ghost of a smile 
that haunted his patient face, that the sergeant 
could not but tell. “She behaved like a little 
soldier till the last. I didn’t half like her being 
so brave. But when she knew she was seein’ 
me for the last time—well—er—I couldn’t ex- 
actly tell another feller. Anyhow, she had been 
makin’ out all along she was thinkin’ about the 
boy, but I swear I believe she forgot all about 
the blessed kid. . She never told me in so m&ny 
words, but I kinder suspect she didn’t care so 
much about the dead feller as she thought. It 
leaked out in little things, that he was kind to 
her, and she wasn’t out of her teens, and I don’t 
believe she was reaHy grown up until she heard 
he was dead in prison, and she had to look out 
for herself. Howsomever,” said the sergeant, 
pulling himself together, and laughing again— 
he was a good-natured fellow—“ I’ve told you a 
durned sight of spooney stuff.” 
“ An’ I won’t mention it to the rats, neither,” 
answered Kaintuck. | 
“It’s time for me to be goi’,” remarked the 
sergeant, with a sudden accession of shamefaced- 
ness following his confidences. 
“* And I’m thinkin’,” called out Kaintuck after 
him as he stfode away, “that little rebel widder 
is goin’ to git a mighty good feller for a husband!” 


For four or five days the sergeant was too 


busy to go near the prison, but one evening at 
nightfall, as he was trudging along to the quar. 
ters, some one_hailed him. It was the chaplain, 
a small meek man, as brave asa lion. He and 
the sergeant had seen service together. f 
“Is that Sergeant Haywood ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the sergeant, touching hi 
cap. 
“There’s a poor fellow down at the jail”’— 
everybody called Kaintuck a poor fellow—“ who 
has been asking for you. He’s going to die, I 
think.” 
The sergeant. started. Who ever bestowed 
kindness and care on a prisoner that did not 
come to love him finally? ‘Why, sir?” asked 
the sergeant, after a pause. “ What's the mat- 
ter with him, sir?” 
“Nothing—but death. He is rather an ex 
traordinary fellow. His determination to live 
brought him through enough to kill ten men. A 
May or two ago he got a letter, and since then he 
seems equally determined to die. These cases 
are not so uncommon, after all. Did you never 
hear how easily a great strapping Russian soldier 
dies of homesickness or disappointment — any 
little thing that takes away the desire of living ?” 
“Maybe it’s the Russian doctors, sir,” replied 
the sergeant, quite gravely. Fear of shot and 
shell he knew not, but he had been seen to turn 
pale at the sight of the surgeon’s scalpel, and 
to have crawled out to parade with a shaking 
ague on him rather than encounter a visit from 
that same surgeon. : 
The chaplain smiled. “It’s not the doctors 
this time, though Heaven knows I fear some of 
these army surgeons myself.” _ a 
_“T didn’t think you was afraid of anything, 
sir, after that day at Cedar Mountain, when the 


officers kep’ ordering you to the rear and you 
wouldn’t budge a peg.” 

A faint color crept into the chaplain’s sallow 
face. ‘This humble and unstudied tribute pleased 
him. . 

The sergeant was a strict disciplinarian, and 
knew better than to stand too long talking with 
his officer, so he touched his cap and moved on. 

When he reached the prison, it was already 
dark. He walked through the long corridor un- 
til he reached Kaintuck’s cell, in which a lamp— 
a rare luxury—was burning. To the sergeant’s 
surprise, Kaintuck was up and dressed and sit- 
ting on the narrow bed. On his knees was a 


large new Bible which the chaplain had given _ 


him, but which he was not reading. His strange 
eyes were fixed on the door, and when the ser- 
geant’s big figure filled up the doorway, some- 
thing like joy flashed into his maimed face. He 
got up and shuffled over to meet the sergeant. 

' “Why, sergeant,” he cried, “I thought you 
had forgot me!” 


. “No, I ’ain’t forgot you,” answered the ser- 


geant, kindly ; ‘“‘ but the chaplain told me you was 
goin’ to give us the slip. You don’t look like it, 
though. 

The shadow of a smile showed itself in Kain- 
tuck’s eyes. He had a sort of ee humor 
that delighted in surprises. ‘ Well, I am,” he 
remarked, after a moment; “I feel it. I felt it 
the minute I got—her letter.” Something in his 
slow soft tone-struck the sergeant and stopped 
the protest on his lips. Kaintuck’s life had ve 
on a thread for the best part of two years, an 
since he continued to live with great obstinacy 
in spite of the doctors, he might now die in de- 
fiance of them. ‘“TI’ll tell you,” he said, coming 
up closer to the sergeant and speaking in a low 
voice; “I ’ain’t told none of ’em—not even the 
preacher, and he is a good man if he és a preach- 
er. You see,'Mary—that’s her name—I just 
called her Polly for a nickname—she’s heard 
down in Jo Daviess County, Kaintucky, that I 
warn’t dead, and she wrote me a letter sayin’ she 
was comin’ to me as soon as she was able—for 
the news kinder upset her, and she always was 
one of the high-strung kind—and she’s goin’ to 
bring my boy—he’s named William, and that’s 
‘my name—but, sergeant—”’ 

Kaintuck seized the sergeant’s arm and gripped 
it hard. Meanwhile at the mention of Jo Da- 
viess County the sergeant had turned a little pale, 
and he grew paler and paler as Kaintuck kept 


on. | 

“Sergeant, I read that letter. It was the duti- 
fulest letter a woman ever wrote. But—but— 
don’t you know a woman can marry a feller, an’ 
be dutiful an’ patient, an’ all the time her heart’s 
on fire an’ eatin’ itself away in grief cause she’s 
married the wrong feller?” He paused a mo- 
ment, and then broke out desperately: “ And 
that’s the way with Mary. She wasn’t but seven- 
teen.when I married her. She was too young— 
she didn’t know. An’ here I am a mock an’a 
misery. I ain’t fit to earn a livin’ for her. She’ll 
faint dead away when she sees this here.’”’ He 
struck his disfigured face savagely; and did not 
wince with the pain. “It’s better for her, an’ 
God knows it’s better for me to die. After I got 
that letter I felt sorter low. The doctors kem in 
an’ talked about my havin’ flutterings at the 
heart, an’ givin’ me brandy. Did you ever hear 
o’ brandy curing a broken heart? Sergeant, I 
tell you, I’ve got a blow worser’n that bullet that 
shot my jaw away. I didn’t mean never to let 
her know I was alive unless I got cured an’ made 
aman of again, and—and—” Kaintuck dropped 
weakly down on the side of the bed. The ser- 
geant then noticed that he was of a deathly color, 
and scarcely able to sit up, much less to stand. 
But the sergeant too wore a strange look, and 
his strong bands clinched behind his back were 
trembling. 

Kaintuck, fumbling in the breast of his butter- 


nut shirt, produced a little packet done up in ' 


white letter-paper, on which something was writ- 
ten, and took from it a tress of chestnut hair, 
soft and long. 

“This writin’ is hers,” he said, with a curious 
accent of pride, “and her hair is as long as this 
all over her head—and wavy.” 

The sergeant could not read the words because 
they danced before his eyes, but he knew the 
handwriting, and on his own breast reposed a lock 
of hair that matched the one poor Kaintuck show- 
ed with such pride. Kaintuck, in the frenzy of 
his suppressed excitement, did not notice the ser- 
geant’s pallor and agitation. He was wrestling 
furiously and blindly with his fate. 

“*Now don’t you see,” he asked, “ why I don’t 
want ber to come? I ’ain’t got long to live. 
What’s the use’o’ dragging her through it? An’ 
I can tell you, sergeant, it would be a heap easier 
to die now than before I seen her and the boy.” 

The sergeant turned quietly and walked out of 
the room. He went down the corridor toward 
the window that overlooked the court-yard, where 
everything was black but for occasional patches 
of moonlight.. The grief and horror with which 
he was overcome-had an added sting of con- 
science. He was an unlettered man, and was 
not used to arguing morals with himself. He 
felt oppressed with guilt at allowing Kaintuck to 
go to his grave without knowing how things re- 
ally were. But some instinctive common-sense 
restrained him. It would only add a last cruelty 
of fate to tell him that he had been forgotten 
and supplanted ; and the sergeant, after looking 
at Kaintuck closely, had adopted the chaplain’s 
opinion that Kaintuck was not long for this 
world. He did not know how long he had stood 
at the window, when he became calmer, and re- 
turned along the corridor. The lamp was turn- 
ed up in Kaintuck’s cell, and there were two or 
three men standing over the bed. | 

“Sinkin’ spells. Doctors working with him,” 
sententiously remarked the guard to the sergeant, 
pausing & moment in his regular tramp. 

Every day after that the sergeant came to see 
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Kaintuck, and every day Kaintuck’s face grew 
more pinched, and his eyes larger and more pa- 
thetic. The doctor first wheedled, then grew an- 
gry and scolded Kaintuck. He would neither eat 
nor sleep. Sometimes he would take the food 
and medicine prescribed for him, and again he 
would not; but all the time he travelled steadily 
toward the grave. Occasionally he endured fu- 
rious agonies of pain from his wounded jaw, 
which had suddenly grown violent again ; and fol- 
lowing that he would lie for hours completely 


free from pain, and apparently entirely at peace. 


But the poor sergeant was never at peace. A 
trouble, a shade, that took the form of an ac- 
cusing spirit, walked with him all day, and lay 
down by his side at night. And if Mary should 
come! The sergeant’s heart leaped up into his 
throat at the bare idea. Nevertheless he haunt- 
ed the prison and Kaintuck’s cell, even when he 


was not on duty. One afternoon, when Kaintuck — 


had been feebler than usual, sitting by his bed, 
something like atonement seemed possible to the 
sergeant. 

“Kaintuck,’he said, “maybe you’re troubled 
in your mind about that boy ?” 

“TI ought to be, but I ain’t,” answered Kain- 
tuck, who shared the delusion of his class that 
all humanity should be troubled of many things, 
and should cherish grief and coddle sorrow. ‘I 
say, sergeant, that ’ere little sheep-faced preach- 
er has made me feel different about things. He 


sets there where you is settin’, an’ talks to me © 


kinder manly. I ’ain’t never been converted” — 
here he blushed—‘“‘ but—but the chaplain he says 
*tain’t how we feel so much as how we do. He 
says God will take keer of the child, and his mo- 
ther too, an’, sergeant, I believe it.” 

The sergeant had a reverent, simple soul, and 
lifted his cap from his head as Kaintuck spoke 
God’s name. “The chaplain’s right,” he said, 
putting his cap back ; “and that there same little 


' chaplain ain’t any more afraid of rebel bullets 


than General Grant is himself.’ And I’ve been 
thinkin’ I'l] find that boy of yours, and I'll doa 
good part by him.” | 

Kaintuck’s eyes glistened. ‘ You'll have an 
orphan asylum soon,” he said, remembering that 
other boy the sergeant had told him he meant to 
provide for; at which the tall soldier felt his 
heart sink as with guilt and deception. Pre- 
sently Kaintuck said : 

“T think Pll go to sleep now, sergeant. What 
you said about lookin’ out for the boy has made 


me feel a heap quieter. Just have an eye to 


hitra and his mother once in a while; an’, ser- 
geant, I want him to grow up a honest man; 
do you hear that?—a honest man.” 

The sergeant/went out of the room and down 
the jail corridor. No prisoner within its walls 
felt more sad and dispirited than he. Down the 
wooden stairs he went, and out the door. At 
the. steps outside was a little one-roomed frame 
building. In it at a table always sat a young 
officer, who examined the permits of the people 
who went in, and to whom the corporal of the 

_ guard reported. As the sergeant passed the open 
door of this little room he suddenly caught sight 
of a woman’s figure clothed in black, standing 
by the table. The officer, contrary to his cus- 
tom, had risen from his chair, and stood respect- 


fully holding his smart gold-trimmed cap in his © 


hand. The sergeant could not have moved to 
save his life. He heard the young woman’s voice, 
as low and patient as Kaintuck’s : 

“T thought, sir, that he was dead. I wouldn't 
have forgot him or neglected him for anything. 
I came right away from home, ’way down in Jo 
Daviess County, as soon as I could.” 

“You will find him very much changed, madam,” 
answered the young officer, as deferentially as if 
the poor young countrywoman was the general’s 
wife. ‘He has been well attended to, as he was 
a quiet and well-behaved prisoner, and the doc- 
tors have worked faithfully with him.” 

“TI know that, sir,” she replied. “ Your men 
was very good to me when I was alone, and my 
mother was dead, and I thought my husband was 
too, and [ had nobody but my child. The colonel 
looked out for me, though I was nothing but a 
poor woman, and—some others—” 

She stopped suddenly, and the color stole into 
her pallid cheeks, when, looking up, she saw the 
sergeant standing white and dazed-looking before 
her. She turned a brilliant red, and then, in an 
instant, the color dropped out of her face as the 
mercury drops down in the tube. The officer 
caught her and placed her in the chair from 
which he had -risen. 

“Mary,” cried the sergeant, coming forward 
and taking her hand, “I didn’t know it no more 
than you did. Don’t look at me that way. Be- 
fore God, I never would have deceived you. You 
know I ’ain’t written you a line since I found 
this out less ’n a week ago.” 

The young officer clapped his cap on his head 
and ran out, closing the door after him. He saw 
how was in moment. 

ary,” said the sergeant again 
“‘don’t you believe me ?” 

“ Yes, I believe you,” she answered, recovering 
herself a little and standing up. She looked so 
slight and pale in her black dress that the big 
sergeant’s heart smote him with pity. 

“* But I don’t think we can see each other any 
more. I ain’t forgetful. The only thing for me 
and him to do is to get back to Jo Daviess County, 
and for me to tend and nurse him faithful. That's 
only kind peace I look for now. It ’ll be 

ard on you, but men gets over these thi 

“Do they ?” cried the sergeant, roughly and 
fiercely. “Do they, I say? I'll get sine 
by tryin’ to get to the front all the time, and 
hopin’ some rebel bullet ’ll end everything. For 
a man who loves another man’s wife has got no 
place on emrth. He’s in hell already.” Her wide 
and frightened eyes caused the sergeant a pang 
of shame at his language and his violence. He 
hesitated a minute, and then said, hurriedly: “I 
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ask your pardon. I ask your pardon for all. 


- Good-by,” and strode out of the little room. 


But at the very door he came near running 
over the chaplain. The sergeant’s strange looks 
made the chaplain seize him by the arm, and then 
the tall man saw that the little man too was agi- 
tated. His mouth was twitching, and he looked 
quite shaken and nervous. . 

**Do you know Kaintuck is dead?” he said. 
“Tt was rather sudden at the last. I have just 
come from his room. He was a good, simple- 
hearted fellow, full of love for his wife and child. 
He had very strange eyes. They retained their 
brightness to the last.” 


“For God’s sake,” cried the sergeant, “his 


wife’s in there!” 

The door opened and she came out. She had 
not heard anything, and she was about to pass 
them both, holding her head down patiently and 
deprecatingly. Something in the chaplain’s face 
stopped her, though—and she recognized his cler- 
ical attire. 

“If you please,” she said, “ I’m—I’m going to 
my husband.” 

The chaplain took her hand and led her inside 
the prison door, while the sergeant walked rapid- 
ly out of the juil-yard. 


The widow. with her child went back to Jo- 


Daviess County. They would have fared hardly, 
but for some money that came every month ad- 
dressed to the child. The widow took it very 
thankfully, for they were poor and plain people, 
and when the sergeant had told her that he had 
premised poor Kaintuck to look out for the boy, 
she thought quite naturally and simply that 
“looking out” meant wherewith to feed and 
clothe the child. Ses: 
The sergeant did not turn up the next spring, 
but the spring after, he came to Jo Daviess Coun- 
ty. He was a sergeant still, and wore his worsted 
chevrons with a pride as honest as a major- 
general wears his stars. The little widow was 
not so pale and disheartened as she had been. 
The sergeant told her that he had got good quar- 
ters for her, and the boy could go to the com- 
pany school, and that a non-commissioned offi- 
cer’s wife had a good billet—to all of which the 
little woman agreed, and thought it a fine thing 
to be married to a great tall sergeant. And 
soon not only she and the sergeant quite forgot 
poor Kaintuck, but even the little boy grew up 
to think that the big kind sergeant was hiseonly 
father. Sypney. 


MINERS’ RIOTS. 


Riots in the coal region are not new or strange 
occurrences, They are the natural outcome of 
the state of affairs for which the miners and the 
operators are jointly responsible. Wherever a 


condition of things exists such as aroused the | 


working-men at Shenandoah, there will occur such 
scenes as are illustrated on another page. Ever 
since the Molly Maguires ruled the mountains in 
the Pennsylvania anthracite regions, there has 
been hostility between the employers and the em- 
ployed. 
Ten years ago the Molly Maguires were put 
down, and several of the ringleaders were hang- 
ed. The beginning of the trouble was due to the 
ordinary questions that arise between the em- 
ployers and the employed, each party being de- 


-gsirous of getting as much as possible from the 


other, for there is not much spirit of accommo- 
dation in the regions, and not a large prom- 
ise of the coming success of co-operation. The 
Molly Maguires/were criminals, and the miners 
who have succéeded them are still looked upon 
with suspicion by those who own and manage 
the mines. The most important step taken to 
offset the strikers was the importation of Poles 
and Hungarians. The Poles had begun to come 
into the country before the Molly Maguires es- 
tablished their rule of terror. In 1872 and 1873 
the number of Polish immigrants to the United 
States was more than 5000, but in 1877 only 320 
came to this country. The next year there was 
a slight increase, and in 1881 the Poles who came 
here numbered 6283. This number was exceed- 
ed slightly in 1886. At the same time a great 
many Hungarians were induced to come to this 
country. In 1878 only 632 landed on our shores, 
but in 1880 the immigration reached 6668, while 


in 1886 it was 18,110. In this period a large 


number of Roumanians have been brought to the 
country. 

The Poles are now beginning to take a share 
in the labor troubles. For a good while the new 
foreign element was peaceful and law-abiding. 
It was here to make money, and not to indulge 
in strikes and other labor agitations. It was 
thoroughly disliked and feared by the native and 
the Irish and Welsh miners, who had been at 
the bottom of the Molly Maguire crimes; but the 
Poles and Hungarians came, lived their cheap 
and filthy lives, and when a strike occurred in 
the region where they were employed, they moved 
to some other place and made additional trouble. 

Their presence, however, has increased the feel- 
ing of hostility between the companies and the 
old miners, and the operators have further wid- 
ened the breach by treating all the miners as 
suspects. The coal regions are wild places. The 
cities and villages are small, and no richer than 
similar places in the agricultural States. About 
the mouths of the mines are shabby and be- 
grimed hamlets where the miners dwell. The 
police force of the neighborhood’ is inadequate 
for any but the usual purposes. They can pro- 
tect property and the peace against the ordinary 
assaults of individuals, but they cannot suppress 


a great labor rising. The employers, assuming. 


that there is always danger of such an uprising, 
have established a police of their own, known as 
the Coal and Iron Police. These men take the 
place of the watchmen who had charge of the 
corporate property in the early days, and who 
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strike a blow that would be felt individually 
rather than collectively, to bring home to every 
autograph fiend the sense of his special, personal 
iniquity. At last I had the happiest thought of 


were murdered in such numbers by the Molly 


- Maguires that it was evident some better means 


must be devised for guardin rty. The 
breakers and other buildings are 
so exposed and so remote from dwellings, even 
the houses of the miners being at a considerable 
distance from their work, that a solitary watch- 
man may be easily murdered, and the perpetrator 
of the crime go unapprehended. The Coal and 
Iron Police are under the command of the com- 
panies. They constitute the force upon which 


the corporations depend, and they are a constant 


menace to the miners. If they are overpowered, 
the local police of the towns, and the sheriffs 
of the counties with their posses, might be of 
some temporary assistance, but, as a rule, these 
sympathize with the miners, and the next resort 
must be to the State militia. In the Pénnsyl- 
vania coal regions the 8 are constant- 
ly under arms. 


THE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


- I must be an eminent man, or people would not 
write me so many letters, tell me all their private 


affairs, ask for large loans without security, to 


be faithfully repaid in a few weeks, and beseech 
my interest for Charles and Mary, who are young 
and gifted, and need only an opportunity to aston- 
ish the world. Above all, they would not flood 
me with autograph albums, in which I am ex- 

to write a quotation or “a characteristic 
When this popularity was fresh, I 
used to take some pleasure in signing my name 
to honeyed phrases from the poets. I besought 


‘heaven to rain sweet odors on ladies I had never 


seen, and I assured gentlemen with whom I had 
not the slightest acquaintance that I wore them 
in my heart of hearts. The result was that the 
albums came in shoals by every post. Some of 
them were small, and got mislaid. Others were 
large, and demanded an impossible physical ef- 
fort to return them. Many were without the 
names_and addresses of the owners, and these, 
of course, were accompanied by notes, which [ 
straightway lost, requesting the utmost prompti- 
tude of compliance. In a few days came indig- 
nant missives expressing surprise that any one 
calling himself a gentleman could treat with si- 
lent neglect a volume which contained the auto- 
graphs of people so much more enjinent than 
himself. Then there was a touch of sorrowful 
remonstrances. “Is it possible that you refuse 
to grant so simple a request from a delicate girl 
who has to spend the winter in Florida, far from 
her friends, and has nothing to console her but 
the signatures of the distinguished people she 
admires?” What earthly comfort there could 
be in my crabbed and illegible hand to an invalid 
in Florida I never could imagine. Then there 
was a pleasant intimation that some noted rival 
of mine had sent his autegraph with alacrity, 
thus showing his intellectual and moral superior- 
ity to me. orse than this was an encounter in 
a street-car with a lady who said, “I think you 
are the celebrated Mr. Fitzphosphorus.” “ Mad- 
am,” I said, “ you are mistaken.” She gave me 
a freezing look, and next day I had a letter de- 
claring that the writer knew at last why her book 
had not been returned, for a man who could lie 


so unblushingly would probably steal. 


Up to this time I had borne these afflictions 
with exemplary meekness. I took it for granted 
that when a man is famous he becomes tlie law- 
ful prey of people who think that as thev have 
made his reputation, the least he can do for them 
is to sit signing autograph albums all day. The 
popular formula, levelled at him like a pistol, 
seemed to be something like this: “We buy 
your books, or your pictures, we pay to see you 
act, or hear you sing, or watch your gambols on 
the flying trapeze, therefore your eminence and 
your fortune are due to us, and we demand that 
- shall chain yourself to the autographic pen 

ike the galley-slave to the oar. There is nothing 
in your handwriting that is essentially beautiful 
or virtuous, but it pleases us to have your sign- 
manual in our books as a proof of your bondage 
to those who niade you.” For a long time I 
accepted this decree as the penalty of success, 
but the lady of the street-car roused me to revolt. 
“it is my misfortune to be eminent,” I said to 
myself, ‘but this persecution must end.” At 
first I thought I would point out to my tormentor 
that a fib in a street-car is no worse than a tara- 
diddle on a door-step, and that I was at least as 
— in denying my identity to an autograph 

unter as a footman is in blandly closing the 
door in an unwelcome caller’s face, with the con- 
ventional “‘ Not at home,” though his mistress is 
writing tracts for the young upstairs. But I re- 
flected that in such a case reasoning by analogy 
was waste of time. It was too late by several 
generations to appeal to the common-sense and 
fair play of the autograph tyrant. Not persua- 
sion, but a blow, was needed ; not reason, but re- 
taliation. Then think of the inestimable boon I 


should confer on the whole race of distinguished | 


persons by freeing them from this insufferable 
, oke of the mediocre and obscure! It was a no- 
ble cause, and I fairly glowed with the enthusi- 
asm of the man who has discovered an entirel 
new field for the spirit of justice and q 
sacrifice. 

My resolution was taken, but bow was it to be 
carried out? I debated various I might 
make a practice of returning the albums without 
the expected autograph. It was pleasant to pic- 
ture the disappointment and disgust of the despot 
as he opened his book and found a blank page. 
But that was not enough. I for a more 
intense form of irritation. It was not a bad idea 
to announce in the newspaper that I would not 
be responsible for the return of albums, and that 
I intended to devote the postage-stamps sent with 
them to a fund for the benefit of some asylum 
for idiots. On consideration I rejected this pro- 
ject because it was too general. I wanted to 


all. Why not write scathing and contemptuous 
quotations in every book? Nobody could accuse 
me of deliberate libel, for I might say that the 
quotation was one of my favorite passages. For 
instance, if I wrote, ‘‘ Yours with all good wishes, 


Hubert Fitzphosphorus,” and underneath, “A - 


halter gratis,” the responsibility would be quite 
as much Shakespeare’s as mine. Or if I address- 
ed a lady thus, “‘ May bloom and beauty rest with 
you always!” and added this pleasant ambiguity, 
“Let her paint an inch_thick,” I should sting 
without exposing myself to the charge of open 
— The more I considered this idea, the 
more I chuckled. I was going to have a horrid 
revenge, and yet enjoy the security of inverted 
commas. 

The great plan was put into execution. without 
delay. I attacked a mountain of albums, ‘and 
poured into the enemy a crushing fire of vicarious 
sarcasm and invective. The ranks of the inquis- 
itors and tors reeled before me. I felt I 
was wiping out a hundred wrongs as I took a 
curse from Shakespeare and cropped it into a 


volume in which the autographs of many victims’ 


seemed to for vengeance. It was ecstasy 
to write, “‘ These tedious old fools,” in the book of 
a man who said he had been collecting valuable 


‘signatures for many years. I spared neither age 


nor sex. “Frailty, thy name is woman,” was my 
contribution to the album of a lady who, as I af- 
terward learned, was the pious founder of a 
church and two hospitals ; and a friend described 
to me with much relish the sensation created in 
an ultra-Protestant family when the daughter of 
the house received from me the injunction, “ Get 
thee to a nunnery.” . 

I pursued the campaign with unabated ardor 
and enjoyment until one fatal day when an en- 
tirely unforeseen conjunction of events complete- 
ly turned the tables. I had been visiting for some 
time at the house of a wealthy citizen whose for- 
tune had been made either by his father or himself 
in a brewery. Mr. Tankerdale had retired from 
business long before I knew him, and the origin 
of his wealth was never mentioned in his house- 
hold. He had a daughter who took much inter- 
est in my eminence, and whose attractions began 
to make me a frequent guest. She was a fine 
girl, with rather a high color, which she subdued 
with those subtle artifices so dear to the hearts of 
women. Ah, Helena, if you should ever read this 
confession you may be convinced at last that only 
a wretched mischance, and not a maliguant pur- 
pose, made me appear before you as the slanderer 
of your charms! 

I had dined with the Tankerdales one evening, 
and the conversation turned upon handwriting. 

“Yours must be a pretty stiff hand for print- 
ers, Fitzphosphorus,” said Tankerdale. ‘“ Rather 
suggests a spider with St. Vitus’s dance. Now 
mine is a jolly round hand anybody can-read at 
sight. 

“As round as your balance at the bank,” said 
Mr. Cudgell, who was a distant relative of the 
Tankerdales, not attracted by eminence as dis- 
tinct from dollars. 

“As round as your barrels at the brewery,” 
said I, but not aloud. 

“Papa doesn’t think much about the charac- 
ter of handwriting,” said Helena, sweetly. “To 
me, Mr. Fitzphosphorus, your hand is quite clear 
and full of meaning.” r 

“That is because it writes the dictates of. the 
heart,” I said, tenderly, in her ear. Unfortunate- 
ly the effect of this speech was to heighten her 
color, which was already rather strong. But, oh, 
Helena, I knew it was natural ! 


“When I was young,” piped an old lady at - 


the other end of the table, “girls used to write 
a lady-like hand, but now they try to scribble 
like men. I call it forward, Ido. There’s Hel- 
ena, whose writing is that bold that it always 
makes me blush.” ! 


Everybody laughed, and Tankerdale said: . 


“ Aunt Jane still writes with a fine old gold pen 
she used thirty years ago. A modern nib is so 
broad that it shocks her.” | 

“Do you find the autograph hunters very tire- 
some ?”” said Helena to me. 

“They are pests,” I answered. “If they had 
been numbered amongst the plagues of Egypt, 
Pharaoh would either have given in much sooner, 
or settled the Jewish question by wholesale mas- 
sacre.” 

“Give me the autograph at the foot of a 
check !”” murmured Cudgell, in his coffee-cup, with 
his eve on the host. 

‘““When I was young,” said Aunt Jane, “I 


once had a letter from Grimaldi, the famous. 


clown, you know. Long before your time,” add- 
ed the old lady, looking at-me. “ Ay, clowns 
were clowns in those days!” She seemed to be- 


_lieve that I was Grimaldi’s successor, and a very 


poor substitute. 

“ But I hope you don’t think every one a pest 
who asks for you autograph,” said Helena. 

** By such a request from you, I should feel hon- 
ored,;” said I. “ But the general nuisance is so 
= that I am obliged to tell these people what 

really think of them.” And then I explained 
my. glorious scheme for scarifying the autograph 
hunter, and emancipating my brothers in distine- 
tion and distress. 

“Excellent!” said Cudgell; “but wouldn’t it 
be rather awkward if you were to meet some of 
them, say at a table like this ?” 

‘*Mr. Fitzphosphorus knows his friends too 
well,” said Helena. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” laughed her fa- 
ther. “If you had sent him an autograph album, - 
you might have had a withering quotation like 
the rest.” 

At this a curious shiver of presentiment ran 
through me, and I looked inquiringly at Helena, 
who had a queerly mysterious expression in her 
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eyes. But here the irrepressible old lady broke 
in again. 

“‘ When I was young,” she quavered, “ they used. 
to write verses about me. My brother Charles 
picked up a piece of paper one morning, and said 
it was dropped by the man who swept the chim- 
ney. I remember two lines very well indeed—“” 

“*Qneen of Beanty, while you sleep, 
you of your chininey-sweep ?’” 

“ Don’t you know that I sent you my autograph 
album ?” said Helena, suddenly. 

My blood ran cold. “I have not received it,” 
I gasped. ° 

“It was some time ” she said. “I had 
never asked for an autograph before, and I 
thought I would try the effett of the request on 
the only eminent man I know. I scarcely knew 
you at all, though, when I sent the album. And 
to make the onslaught all the more formidable, I 
sent a book for papa and another for Aunt Jaue. 
But of course you have overlooked them.” 

I remembered with horror that only that very 
morning I had cleared off some arrears of albums 
in a great hurry and a very bad temper, that I 
had not examined 


y else. 


Was it fancy, or did I hear the postman’s: 


knock ? A few minutes later a servant entered 
with three books. 


‘‘ Why, here they are!” cried Helena, gleefully. 


““Now we shall see how Mr. Fitzphosphorus 


distinguishes his friends,” said Cudgell, with a 


malicious smile. I never liked that man. 
“Take some more claret and brace yourself 
up,” said Tankerdale. 
But I was far beyond the fortifying aid of 
claret. I saw Helena glance at one of the books, 
turn pale and then fiery red, look at the other 


albums, and then, with one indignant flash at me, 


rush from the room. 

“ Hallo!” said Cudgell, “ you have been pitch- 
ing it strong. This is Helena’s quotation: ‘God 
has given you one face, and you make yourselves 
another.’ Here’s a crusher for you, Tankerdale: 
* How like a fawning publican he looks!” 

“ By George, sir !”’ cried my host, bouncing out 


- of his chair, “‘ this is a deliberate insult!” ~. 


“And here is a sweet thing for Aunt Jane,” 


continued Cudge, striking a dramatic attitude: 


“* Aroint thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon 
cries.’ ” 

The old lady was purple with fury. “Calls 
me a witch and an onion; does he ?”’ she screamed. 
“When Iwas young, my brother Charles would 
have broken his head. Now there’s no one to 
protect me—no one—though a vagabond out of 
a circus, a monster out of menagerie—” 

Here she broke down and wept. My eminence 
has nothing to do either with a circus or a mena- 
gerie, but I did not dwell on that. I tried to con- 


vince them that I was the victim of a disastrous - 


coincidence, but in vain. Helena refused to see 
me, and returned no answer to the many letters 
in which | swore by all the sacred symbols of Na- 
ture that I knew her complexion to be as real as 
the jewels of her mind. eM. 

I have abandoned my, greae n When I 
am asked for my autograph flew, it with all 
my original weakness. If any one 
would like to have my signature, I shall be de- 
lighted to send it, and pay the postage myself. 
For somehow it seems to me that I am not sv 
eminent as I was. L. F. Austin. 


MARGERY. . 
By JAMES BUCKHAM. 
WHEN from the dewy pastures of the 
night, 


names of the senders, and 
had left them to be addressed and posted by 


Teads this . 


Like early-waking flocks, the stars arise, _ 


And vanish, one by one, in bright’ning 
skies, 
As forth thoy pasture toward the rosy 
light, 
Oh, then I love to walk, and think of 
Sweet Margery! 
IL 
Had I the liquid tongues of soaring larks, 
Or e’en a thrush’s soft and sober finte, 
I’'d join the birds that Phebus bright 


salute, 
And hymn my Love, who at her lattice 
harks. | 
She is the sun that brightest shines, to me— 
My Margery! 
Oh, when shall timid tongue of mine make 
bold 
To plead the love that sweetens every 
thonght ? 


So sure am'I she doth disdain me not, . 


Tis passing strange my passion ne’er was 


told.” 

Yet am I dumb when the rare face I see 
| Of Margery. | 

IV. 
This day, if courage fail not, I will go, 

And at her feet my =A libatiou 
pour, | 

Then with fast kisses stop the rosy 
door, | 


Until she doth despair to say ne no. 


Then shall she blush, consent, and ever be 


My Margery! 
| 
| 
| 
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2. Cars in which the Police are lod 


x AW 


5. On Guard outside the Police Quarters, 


THE MINERS’ RIOTS AT SHENANDOAH, PENNSYLVANIA.—From Sxercnes sy Hat Horst.—[Sre Pace 119.] 


1. Captain Christian, of the Coal and Iron Police. 
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THE MOUNTAIN'S SONG. - 


I aM a mountain high and great, 
That storms assault in vain; 

For centuries in rugged state 

~ T’ve brooded on the plain. 


I wear a mantle made of trees 
And dashed with silver streams ; 

I note far-distant shining seas 
And cities in my dreams. 


Unmoved I watch the rumbling world, 
With all its rumbling woes, 
And thunder-bolts against me hurled 
But lull me to repose. 


Though skies may smile or skies may frown 
Through ages passing fleet, 
- My forehead wears a golden crown, 
And flowers robe my feet. 
R. K. Monerrrrick. 


TWO WAYS. CHOOSE WHICH? 


Turre are two usual ways of doing what Nature 
sometimes does incompletely, namely, to relieve the 
bowels. One is to swallow a drastic purgative which 
evacuates profusely, abruptly, and with pain; the 
other is to take Hostetter'’s Stomach Bitters, the effect 
of which is not violent, but sufficiently thorongh, and 
which does not gripe the intestines. If the first is se- 
lected, the person employing it need riot expect per- 
manent benefit, and he cannot hope to escape the de- 
bilitating reaction which leaves the organs as bad or 


- worse off than before. If, on the other hand, he re- 
 gorts to the Bitters, he can rely upon the restoration 


of a regular habit of body, consequent upon a renewal 
of a healthful tone in the intestinal canal. Besides 
bealthfully relaxing the bowels, the Bitters arouses a 
dormant liver, impart’ a beneficial impetus to the ac- 
tion of the kidneys, and counteracts the early twinges 
of rheumatism, a tendency to gout, and,malaria in all 
ite forms,—(Adv.)} 


G-WHIZ-Z! 


Fast Trarys Dairy, Saving Five Hovrs Br- 
TWEEN CuicaGo anp Councit BLurrs 
AND Kansas City. 

“The Great Rock Ieland Route.” Qnick time 
schedule. Its Council Bluffs and Pacific Limited,” 
leaving Chicago at 7.30 p.m., arrives in Council Bluffs 
at 11.30 a.m.,next day. This splendid train includes 
dining cars and Pullman Palace Sleepers; berths at 
redticed rates. Its ‘‘ Kansas City and Pacific Limited ” 
leaves at 5.00 p.m., arriving in Kansas City at 9.06 a.m., 
next day: Elegant dining cars, reclining-chair cars 
(seats free), and Pullman Palace Slecpers; berths at 
reduced rates. Only 16 hours to and from Council 
Bluffs or Kansas City. At both points close connec- 
tions (in Union Depots) with corresponding fast trains 
to Los Angeles, Denver, Portland, Ore., and San 
Francisco. Round trip California excursions daily 
over the Rock Island and connecting lines. Tickets 
at bed-rock prices.—[{Adv.] 


FOR COUGHS, SORE THROAT, ASTHMA, 


Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no bet- 
ter remedy can be found than ‘** Brown’s Bronchial 


Troches.” sold everywhere.—(Adv.} 


“TI want to thank yon writes a young man to B. 
F. Johnson & Co.; Publisliers, Richmond, Va, *‘ for 
placing me in a position by which I am enabled to 
make money faster than I ever did before.” This is 
but a sample extract of the many hundred of ilar 
letters received by the above firm. their adver- 
tisement in another column.—[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.. 


Mas. Winstow’s Soorutne Syevp should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind coii and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.— Adv.) 


“BROWN’S HOUSEIIOLD PANACEA,” 
Tux Great Pain Revirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhcea,Colds,Sprains, 
Scaids, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[Adv.] 


‘Brate’s Pitis.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
ary Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills. At all druggists. 


Wuewn baby was sick, we waved er Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

she had Children, she gave them 
[Adv.] 


Tue most efficacious to 
are Birrers, prepared 

Siegert & Sons. Beware of cpanterfita. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article.—[{ Adv. } 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LD MEDAL, —, 1878, 
a BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
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WOOL GOODS. 


SPRING STYLES. 


Paris Printed Laines, 


The latest patterns and colorings in 
new and choice shades. 


49th ot. 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER Ol. 
AXD HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of beth being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofalons Affections. 

For Anwmia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCGCISTS. 


ENRWS CALCINED MAGNESIA. 
Established A.D. 1772. This old standard med- 

icine has lost none of its virtues or usefulness. It is 
still esteemed by physicians and the people as the best 
means for relieving those troubles (particularly in in- 
fants) of the stomach and bowels which are attended 
with acidity. It relieves heartburn at once, is one of 
the mildest and most pleasant aperients, gently vet 
effectually moving the bowels, and therefore is a boon 
to those habitually constipated; and to the bilionus 
and gonty it is especially beneficial. Caution: Beware 
of Counterfeits. Henry's Genuine Calcined Magnesia 
bears the name of W. H. Schieffelin & Co., as Whole- 


sale Agents for the U.S. Obtainable of Druggiste. 


LEA &PERRINS 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts “the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT 
of a LETTER from omen ts 
a MEDICAL GEN- GRAVIES, 
FIsH, 


TLEMAN at Mad- 

ras, to his brother 
at WORCESTER, 

May, 1851. HOT COLD 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
that their sauce is 
highly 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


RMSTRONC BRACE! 


ELASTIC SUSPENDER 
OUT 


in these Nickel 
Plated woo goods. Nickel 


B 
oe ee web..... 
Cc Web..... 1 00 
D web..... 12% 
wes WED. 1 
cy silk web 2 


00 
ARMSTRONG MFO. co., 


“'6 Church st.,N.Y. 267 Franklin st.,Chieago. 


GIVEN AWAY! A kage 
SEEDS Mixed Flower seeds (500 Painds), 
with Park's Frorat all for 


2 stam 


. New flowere, new engravings: teeme wi 
floral hints. Everybody delighted. Tell 
friends. Send now. G Parx, Faunettsburg, Pa 


stamp. 
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““God Bless the Duke of Argyle” 


_ The moet distressing forms of itching-and inflam- 
matory diseases of the ekin and scalp are instantly 
relieved and permanently cured by the Curioura 
Resepirs, when all others fail. 

_Curioura, the Great Skin Cure, and CuTioura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Cutrocra Resoivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of tor- 
turing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
Pale, from infancy to old age. . 


_I have been cured of a most unbearable itching 
skin dieease by the Curicura Remenixs. They 
have enabled me to escape years of suffering. 
You may use my name as a reference, and any one 
who wants to know about my case may write me, 
W. B. BROOKS, 2 

47 Grove Street, Providence, R. I. 


| J am a canvasser, and one year ago I was badly 


afflicted with salt rheum, so that I was unable to 


walk. [ tried the Curiovra RemeEnizs, and they 
entirely cured me. F. E. PERRY, Rome, N. Y. 
| Sold everywhere. Price, Corrovra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Potrxr 
AND CurmtoaL Co., Boston, Mase. 

_ &@ Send for *“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases,’’ 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


Two years ago I was attacked with eczema. I 
cannot tell you what I suffered. I was the most for- 
lorn spectacle yon ever saw. Charles Kennedy, of 
this place, showed me your pamphlet on skin dis- 
eases, and among them I found the description 
snitable to my case. I bonght the Curiovra 
Remenpirs. I took seven bottles, with the Curti- 
oura and Soap, and the result is a permanent 
cure. I thought I would wait and see if it would 
come back, but it has proved all you said it would 
do, sv I will say God bless you and yours. , 

THOS. L. GRAY, Leavertown, Ohio. 


I, John J. Care, D.D.8., having practised den- 
tistry in this country for thirty-five years, and being 
well known to thousands hereabouts, with a view 
to help any who are afflicted as I have been for the 
past twelve years, testify that the Curiocura Rrem- 
xp1gs cured me of Psoriasis, or Scaly Skin, in eight 
days, after the doctors with whom I had consulted 
gave me no help or encouragement. 

Newton, N. J. JOHN J. CASE, D.D.S. 


The Cotrovra Rewenpirs have permanently cured 
me of dandruff and facial ernptions when all other 
remedies had failed. For nine months my head 
has been entirely free from the slightest signs of 
dandroff, and my skin is as efear as when I was x 
boy. | LOU THOMPSON, New Britain, Conn. 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, cha and 
PIM oily skin prevented by Guesaens = 
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FOR THE | 
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the — ever issued, 

tes and 

of eve ing that iv 
new, useful and rare in Seeds an\ 
ts, together with plain directions 

of **How to grow them,” by Prrer Hen- 
DEERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the Manual, we will, 

me atthe same time, send free by mail, in 
mee addition, their choice of any one of the 
ma following novelties, the price of either of 
which is 25 cents: One packet of the new 
* Green and Gold Watermelon, or one 
— packet of new Succession Cabbage, or 
one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one 
packet of Bu Pansy (sce illustra- 

S tion), or one packet of new Mammoth 
Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 
, on the distinct under- 

standing, however, that those ordering 
they saw this 


"35 & 37 Corttant St, 


F 


trations, Coe 
BEST and FLOWE™ 
ant 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Berw- 
eter’s Sarety Rein Co., Holly, Mich. 


SMALL .00 per 1000. 
x by ma nts wanted, 
HAVANA 246 6th Rew York. 


Every One Should Try Them. 


They are simply perfection for those persous wl.o 
write rapidly. They will not stick in the paper, spurt, 
or blot, and they hold more ink than other pens. 

12 selected samples sent for trial, inan English 
Jubilee Match-box, postpaid, on receipt of 
10 cents. Ask for Planishéd Pens. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & Co., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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FEBRUARY 18, 1888. 


MARION HARLAND. 


_ MARION HARLAND, the celebrated 

authoress so highly “esteemed by the 
women of America, on Pages 103 and 445 
of her popular work, “ Hve’s Daughters ; 
or, Common Sense for Maid, Wife, and 
Mother,” says: 

“For the aching back—should it be 
slow in recovering its normal strength— 
an Allcock’s Porous Plaster is an excel- 
lent comforter combining the sensation 
of the sustained pressure of a strong 
warm hand with certain tonic. qualities 
developed in the wearing. It should be 
kept over the seat of the uneasiness for 
several days—in obstinate cases, for per- 
haps a fortnight.” 

“For pain in the back wear an All- 
cock’s Porous Plaster constantly, renew- 
ing as it wears off. This is an invaluable 
support when the weight on the small 
of the back becomes heavy and the 
aching incessant.” 


BE 
the child 
likes best! 


We take pleas- 
ure in inform- 


STONE 
BUILDING 
BLOCKS, 


Christmas, is now replen- 


completel 
ished an 


out before 
fully assorted, and solicit renewal of their 
kind orders. The Price-list will be forwarded gratis 
on application to. 


F. AD, RICHTER €& CO. 
NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


VOLUME V. OF 


INGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. 
_ The Invasion of- the Crimea: its 
Origin, and an Account -of its 
Progress down to the Death of 
Lord Raglan. By 
Wituram Kinetake. With Maps 
and Plans. Five Volumes now 
ready. Sixth Volume, completing 
the work, shortly. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2.00 per vol. 

Mr. Kinglake’s masterly work. . . . To all intents 
and purposes, the history which he now lays be- 
fore the world is revealed for the first time. .. . 
His style seems to us as clear and attractive as 
ever. There is much of the present volume which 
would be of thrilling interest if it were mere 
romance.—7'he Spectator, London. 


II. 


ONARCHS I HAVE MET. By 

W. Bearty -Kineston. _Illustra- 

ted with Portraits. pp. x., 228. 
8vo, Paper Covers, 50 cents. - 

An attractive book by a well-known English 


newspaper man: The author has met many 
monarchs, and writes most interestingly of them. 


ITI. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 
(MEANING THE SURPLUS.) | 


AXATION AND REVENUE DIS- 
CUSSED. By President Cieve- 
LAND, the Hon. James G. Brave, 
the Hon. Henry Watterson, and 
the. Hon. Grorce F. Epmunps. 
8vo, Paper Covers, 25 cents. 

This instructive pamphlet contains the last 
message of the President, Mr. Blaine’s comments 
on it, and the Tariff articles contributed to Har- 
per’s Magazine by the Hon. Henry Watterson 
and the Hon. George F. Edmunds. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harper & Broruxrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


& Brorurns’ sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents poatage-stamps. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 
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AN OVERGROWN INFANT. ~- 
Srurpy Yourn. ‘‘Isn’t that brother of mine most big enough to walk alone?” 


If your Druggist does not keep Williams’ Shavin 
receipt of price in stamps or currency, as follows: 
YANKEE SOAP, 18 cents; WILLIAMS’ 
——— for Toilet use, by mail, 40 

er 


better 


cents. Its Pu 


this SOAP invaluable for the Toilet or Ba 


to prevent and cure “‘Chapped Hands.” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Connecticut. 
(Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester.) Established 1840. 


CELEBRATED BARBERS 
rity, Delicate Perfume, and Delightful 
? 


TICK 


AN INCOMPARABLE LUXURY 


HAS A WORLD WIDE FAME 


they will be sent, id, to any address npon 
ILLIAMS’ SHAVING Shick, cents; GENUINE 
BAR SOAP, in of 6 cakes, 

mollient Prop- 
for which it is extensively used. There is nothing 


FA. 
LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Informatio“. 


THE JOHN C, JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, 
6.000.000 PEOPLE USE 


SSEFDS 


O.M.FERRY&CO. 
are admitted to be 


MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber yn. Send 
for Price List of te to 
‘J. F. W. Dorman, 217 

German 8t., Baltimore, Mi. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG ~COMPANY’S 


EXTRAC 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of | 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drugzgists. 


Diamond Hams, 


Commissary or SuBsisTENce OF 
tun U.S., New Onceans, La. 


Dear Sirs:—‘‘ While ata- 
tioned in Washington City 
in 1881 to 1884, I got your 
Diamond Hams. I want 
them here for Shipment to 
Military Posts in Tezraa, 
Alabama, Florida, and Lou- 
fsiana. Please advise ad- 
dress of your agent here. 
They are the best hams for 
Army use that I can find, 
at in my humble opin- 

The sanie can be said 
of the Breakfast Bacon.” 


A circular, “‘ How to Cook the Diamond Ham,” will 
be sent to any address, by 


& DAVIS, Jz. & CO.,, CINCINNATI, 0. 


“ RoKER’s BITTERS,*® THE 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 


for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John Ste, 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


8. Davie, Jr., & Co., Cincinnati, O. - 


WESTF 
Used by all Srationers, 
Used by all Booxsinpers. 
Used, by all Liruograrurrs. 
Used by all Priosrers. 
Sold by all Parprcr 


at four 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Ja 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and sre in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send.for sample books. 
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FINE LINEN 


Writing Papers. . 


If you want a Day Boox made to order, 
If you want a Jovgnai. made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 
If you want a Lepexr made to order, 

If you, want a Reoorp made to order, 

If yon want a Curcx Boox made to order, 
If you want a Saixs Boox made to order, 
If you want Paper for CorrxsronpENce, 
If you want Paper for Lerrer Heavs, 

If you want Paper for Nore Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Brut Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Tyrse-WxiT«r use, 
If you want Writing Paper for any purpose, 


Ask YowurR STATIONER OB PRINTER 
For “Linen Pa 


ror 
“Linen Waiting” Paper, 
made by * 


CRANE BROS., 


FIELD, MASS. 


TRADE-MARK. 
These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 


ORLD’s Farrs, and are recommended by all 


LYONS SILK GRENADINES, 


Plain, Mesh, and Fancy Stripes. 
HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIES. 


Beaded, Twisted Silk, and Armure Grenadines, 


Crepe de.Chene, ‘Crepe Japon, 
Crepe Cotelle. 


N26%28 Cheol St 


. A NOVEL 
A 2, A BRENTANO'S A A 
D D D 4 » 
E EK Price, 35c. K K 


Br LLOYD 8S. BRYCE. 


ME EXERCISER’? or Brain Workers 
ond Ladies, and Youths ; 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete g\uinasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room ; somethiug new, scien- 
titc, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send fur circular. 
“ Sehools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 East 
14th Street and 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
D. L. Dowp.. Wm. Blaikie, author of “ How 
to get Stroug,”’ sa 
other that I liked 


alf as 


EUROPE 


yy 
dy 


high, Y 


ELEVENTH 
SEASON 
(3,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL, including the princiral 
Countries, Capitals, Sights and Scenes, All 
travel and hoteis first class. All expenses included. 
PARTY SELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, 
with greatest economy of time and money. Absolute 

m from care. Good management and intelli - 
gent condnctors. Send for circulars free. 


Tours of 96 Days, 80 Days, and 65 Days. 
E. Tourjee, Franklin Square, Boston. 


$100 to $30 
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M. BERRY ds OO., Detroit, Mich: 


